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SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1892. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


A MAJORITY of ninety-two is no doubt a hand- 
some testimonial to a Minister who is about to take 
leave of office, but it has its embarrassments. The 
logical sequel of Tuesday's division would be the 
triumphant progress of the Irish Bill through Com- 
mittee. But when the Ministerial journals had 
exhausted their jubilation over the second reading 
they showed no disposition to urge Mr. BALFOUR to 
pursue his victorious course. There is the largest 
majority of the session for a Bill which was hung up 
from February till the middle of May, and now Mr. 
BALFouwR is told that by taking his bantling, with 
its newly-discovered charms, as far as the Committee 
stage, he may tranquilly leave it on the doorstep 
with Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S feeding-bottle, and go to 
the country. 


Tue Bill is no more real now than it was before 
the second reading. On the Government side the 
debate was a series of dissolving evasions. In this 
part of the business Mr. CHAMBERLAIN rendered his 
customary service to his allies. What was the 
“oppression” for which an Irish County Council 
might be punished? That could be defined in Com- 
mittee. Why wasa Tory sheriff to choose a land- 
lord majority on the Joint Committee which would 
control the capital expenditure of the County 
Council? The Government were ready to appoint 
“an impartial man.” Mr. HEALY said that the 
impartiality which is reared in West Birmingham 
does not grow in Ireland, and this was a sufficient 
comment on Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech. Mr. GLAD- 
STONE showed that the Bill had been constructed 
with an ingenious regard for every precedent in the 
English and Scotch Acts which could be turned into 
a weapon against the Irish democracy. Of these the 
Joint Committee is the most conspicuous, and Mr. 
GLADSTONE declared that in a Liberal House of 
Commons it must be swept away. An Irish Joint 
Committee, controlled by grand jurors, and chas- 
tened by Dublin Castle, may be an excellent ex- 
pedient for preserving the ascendancy of a minority, 
but what has this to do with the principles of 
popular local government ? 





In the course of his speech Mr. GLADSTONE took 
occasion to assail with great force LORD SALISBURY’S 
doctrine of constructive rebellion. He pointed out 
that while Lorp SALISBURY admitted the right of the 
Imperial Parliament to dissolve an independent Irish 
Legislature by the Act of Union, without any refer- 
ence to the wishes of the Irish people, it was argued 
that a section of the Ulster men would be justified 
in resisting by force of arms the delegation of 
authority over Irish affairs to a subordinate Par- 
liament in Dublin. This point was carefully 
evaded by Mr. BA.LFrour, who took refuge in 
the familiar pretext that Lorp SaALispuRyY’s 
attitude was that of warning, not incitement 
to treason. But this is not strong enough 
for the DUKE OF ARGYLL, who, amidst the cheers of 
law-abiding Unionists in the Westminster Town 
Hall, upheld the right of insurrection against the 
constitutional authority of Parliament. Ulster, he 
said, would owe no allegiance to the Crown if Home 
Rule were passed. It is instructive to the electors 
that while Mr. BALFour proposes to lock up Irish 
County Councils for “‘ oppression,” the fiery nobleman 
who preaches rebellion is specially commended by 


the DUKE oF DEVONSHIRE as an exponent of Unionist 
doctrine. 


LUCKILY there is nothing in a name nowadays, or 
the reminiscences attached to the title of DUKE OF 
YorkK might be unpalatable to PRINCE GEORGE, who 
has been made a peer with that designation. Of the 
other new peers there is little to be said, except that 
Str EVELYN BARING’s services have not been over- 
rated by the distinction conferred upon him. Mr. 
FRANCIS POWELL is a baronet at last, and Mr. 
HENRY WIGGIN, who was returned to Parliament as 
a Liberal Unionist, who then sat on the fence with 
a disposition to return to his party, and who on 
Tuesday voted with the Government, ought to find 
in his baronetcy a sufficient compensation for his 
perplexities of conscience. But why has Mr. HENRY 
HowortH been made only a Knight Commander of 
the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire? 
This must be his reward for having written a history 
of the Mongols and another of the Mammoth. His 
letters to the Times have evidently been forgotten 
by an ungrateful party. 


WHERE on Wednesday afternoon were the trium- 
phant legionsof Tuesday ? Mr.STANSFELD's Registra- 
tion Bill was no more to Mr. BALFour’s liking than to 
Mr. BAUMANN’S, and the Solicitor-General, who had 
blessed it in the name of the Government, was 
snubbed for his pains. This Bill is as democratic as 
the Irish Local Government Bill is Tory and retro- 
grade. The shortening of the qualifying period 
for an elector to three months, the abolition of 
disqualification for non-payment of rates, and the 
right to vote for successive occupation in spite of 
removal from one constituency to another, are 
reforms which might well stagger a Tory Minister 
whe thinks a Joint Committee the sublime achieve- 
ment of popular control. So Mr. BALFour with- 
drew the Solicitor-General's benediction, though he 
had not the courage to back Mr. BAUMANN. These 
tactics produced a majority of two hundred and 
seven for the Bill, which, however, will not pass this 
session, because the friend of the Irish grand jurors 
has no relish for an enlargement of the working- 
class electorate. 

THE enterprise of two news agencies has given us 
the substance of the Kanaka traffic regulations, for 
which the Government would not telegraph. The 
provisions are strict enough. There is, indeed, 
one ominous passage about two boats working 
together—one with the recruiting party, the other 
with an armed crew—on which we await ex- 
planation and commentary. Moreover, in recruit- 
ing, nearly everything is left to the ability and 
good faith of the Government agent. We ask 
again who these gentlemen are. The egregious 
Queenslander who has this week assured the world 
through the St. James's Gazette that the case against 
the captain and crew of the Hopeful was invented 
by the ship’s cook, whose diabolical ingenuity, aided 
by accident, enabled him to forge a chain of circum- 
stantial evidence, also states that these agents are 
young educated gentlemen, who are the real com- 
manders of the recruiting-ships. The task of con- 
trolling the captain of a recruiting-schooner would 
put a severe strain on the powers of the ablest of 
young Indian civilians,and we can hardly suppose that 
these gentlemen areabler than they. Or are they, as 





Mr. SAMUEL SMITH says, failures in everything else? 
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ADMIRAL ERSKINE, whose three years’ service in 
command of the Australian squadron give him 
a right to speak, writes to the Times that he has 
heard with “ sorrow and dismay” of the reopening 
of the traffic; that he can testify that abuses are 
inevitable, and that the natives of New Guinea (over 
part of which, it must be remembered, we have a 
protectorate) are quite unfit for the work. 


THE unfinished debate of Thursday on this subject 
is thoroughly unsatisfactory. Disallowance of the 
Queensland Act may be too strong a measure, if only 
because the traffic could be carried on nevertheless, 
but the vigilance promised somewhat hesitatingly by 
Mr. BALFourR on the part of the representatives of 
the Imperial Government will have to be supple- 
mented and stimulated by missionary and other 
agencies on behalf of the public at home. We do 
not want our colonists to play the part of the 
Spaniards in the West Indies, even towards the 
cannibals of the New Hebrides. Nor does the fact 
that those labourers who die are _ previously 
Christianised justify the traffic so completely as is 
thought by some worthy Christians in Australia. 


Sirk CHARLES TUPPER'S speech at the meeting of 
the Imperial Federation League on Tuesday must 
have caused some qualms toa considerable portion 
of the members. It was an appeal to England to 
promote good feeling and brotherhood within the 
Empire by taxing the foreign goods which compete 
with the produce of the British Colonies. This is 
the meaning of the Imperial Zollverein, the tie of 
self-interest which is “to strengthen the merely 
sentimental ties binding the Colonies to the Mother 
Country.” We in England are not to buy from 
foreign countries what our own Colonies can 
supply us at a higher price: and as exports pay 
for imports, we must contract our sales to the 
foreigner. But we are offered no further facilities 
for increasing our market within our own Empire. 
Sirk CHARLES TUPPER casually remarked that Pro- 
tectionism in Canada is incidental, but we should 
like to know when the incident will terminate. 
And as the dominant party in Canada is nothing if 
not Protectionist, we do not expect to see its 
termination just yet. It is just as well that Sir 
JoHn LuppBock, the President of the League, was 
detained at the House of Commons. 

THE unreality which attaches to all the proceed- 
ings of a moribund Parliament is well illustrated by 
the result of the debate on Scotch disestablishment 
on Tuesday evening. Byamajority of 72 in a House 
of 422 the House passed a resolution declaring it to 
be desirable that the three Presbyterian Churches 
of Scotland should be reunited on a national 
basis, and that their endowments should continue 
to be devoted to religious purposes. No doubt 
such a consummation is, on the face of it, ab- 
stractedly desirable in so far as it saves labour and 
expense ; but as one of the three bodies disapproves 
of Establishment on principle, and the changes 
effected in the constitution of the Established Church 
since the disruption have failed to satisfy the de- 
scendants of the seceders who form the Free Church, 
what practical purpose has Mr. FINLAY’s resolution 
except to give a fresh illustration of Unionist fu- 
tility? The tltree bodies have each developed a 
distinct character, and to some extent a distinct 
theological tone, while social prejudices have come 
in to divide them, as well as theological. Will any 
philosophical politician on the Unionist side propose 
Concurrent Endowment? And if so, how about the 
Episcopal Church? 


THE cases of Mr. Deacon and MADAME RaAy- 
MOND should suggest an interesting point to French 
jurists. Mr. Deacon shot his wife’s lover and 
MADAME Raymonpr killed her husband’s mistress. 
It is possible that one or both will claim divorces; 
at all events, the American is credited with that in- 








tention. But ought divorce to be granted to one 
party to a marriage who has made it impossible for 
the other to re-marry? M. ABEILLE is dead and 
cannot marry Mrs. Deacon, so if she should be 
divorced she is left without her natural protector. 
Murder plus divorce is a development of marital 
revenge which demands some penalty besides a 
year's imprisonment. 


At the fortnightly settlement on the Stock 
Exchange, which began on Wednesday, the banks 
lent at an average of about 1} per cent. per annum 
for the fortnight. Loans, however, were made at as 
low as } per cent., it is said, by the India Council and 
some of the large banks with country connections. 
The rate of discount in the open market is only } 
per cent. for three months’ bills, and about 1 per 
cent. for six months’ bills. On the Continent the dis- 
count rate in the open market for three months’ bills 
is about 1 per cent. in Paris, Brussels, and Amster- 
dam, and about 1} per cent. in Berlin. In the 
United States money is almost as abundant and 
cheap as in Europe; and as gold continues to 
be received from abroad from all the great 
banking centres in Europe it looks as if rates will 
falleven lower. The price of silver fell on Thurs- 
day to 40,',d. per oz., and the market is very sluggish. 
It is evident that there will be very little demand 
for the metal from India, for both in Bombay and 
Calcutta the official rates of the State banks are 
barely 3 per cent., which indicates that in India 
money is very nearly as cheap as in Europe, con- 
sequently very little silver will be sent out, when it 
can be employed to such poor advantage. The Bi- 
metallists at home are very much less active than 
they have recently been, and abroad the conviction 
is almost general that the forthcoming Bi-metallic 
Conference will have no practical result. 


OWING to the great cheapness of loanable capital 
all over the world, or, to speak more properly, owing 
to the difficulty that bankers and the thrifty classes 
have to find means of employing their money 
profitably, there is a large investment demand 
every where for good securities. Consols are not quite 
so high as they were about a fortnight ago, but, 
generally speaking, Colonial Stocks, Home Railway 
Guaranteed and Preference Stocks, and good in- 
dustrial foreign bonds are steadily rising. On the 
Continent inter-Bourse securities, especially the 
bonds of the great Governments, are very firmly 
held, and largely bought. French 3 per cent. 
Rentes, for instance, are very nearly as high 
as our own Consols. In New York there is re- 
ported to be a very strong demand for railway 
bonds. Here at hom? the demand is increasing for 
the second class of investment securities—those that 
are not quite so safe as what are called first class, 
but which yield a larger interest. Especially, there 
is a steady and a strong demand for American rail- 
road bonds, and for the debenture stocks of what are 
considered good South American railroad companies, 
also for Indian railroad securities. There is, however, 
an absence of speculation except in the Argentine 
department and in South African mining depart- 
ments. During the early part of the week the 
American market was very depressed. There has, 
during the past fortnight, been a serious fall in 
Northern Pacific stocks, owing to the financial 
difficulties of the company; in Union Pacific stocks, 
owing to the floods in the Mississippi ; in Erie shares, 
owing to a report that the company will lose part of 
its coal traffic; and in Atchison securities, especially 
the Income bonds and shares, on a proposal to re- 
organise the Income bonds. They are to be exchanged 
for Mortgage bonds, beginning with an interest of 
2} per cent., gradually rising to 4 per cent. The 
scheme, however, does not seem an unfair one, as 
the present income is only payable when earned, 
but the Mortgage bond interest must be paid, or the 
holders of the bonds may foreclose. 
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DUCAL BILLINGSGATE. 

T would be difficult to find in the annals of 
political controversy a more striking contrast 
than is afforded by two speeches delivered within 
the last week. Mr. John Morley, at Huddersfie!d 
on Saturday, dealt with serious subjects in a serious 
spirit; spoke of his opponents, as he always does 
speak of them, with dignified courtesy, and invited 
the constituencies to consider with the utmost dis- 
cretion the great issues before them. The Duke of 
Argyll, at the Westminster Town Hall on Mon- 
day, had very little to say about political principles 
of any kind. He preferred the congenial and 


familiar amusement of indu'ging himself in a series | 


of spiteful insinuations against the illustrious states- 
man under whom he was formerly proud to serve. 
The vulgarity of his tone was remarkable, even in 
a Duke. While hypocritically professing personal 
admiration for Mr. Gladstone, he accused him, in 
language thinly and dishonestly veiling his real 
meaning, of the basest treachery and fraud. It is 
melancholy to witness the decay of a fine intellect, 
not from age, but from sheer jealousy and spite. 
The Duke of Argyll is still an orator, but the gift of 
expression is now almost his only one. ‘To say that 
he had Mr. Gla!stone on the brain would be paying 
him an unmerited compliment. He has Mr. Glad- 
stone on the nerves and on the temper. He is 
always talking about Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Glad- 
stone will never take the slightest notice of him. 
Like the late Lord Derby, he probably reflects, 
if he thinks about the matter at all, that it 
pleases the Duke of Argyll and does not hurt 
him. Bat the Duke's personal grievances and 
annoyances are happily no part of Imperial 
politics. He has abused the Duke of Devonshire 
and Mr. Chamberlain quite as bitterly as he now 
abuses Mr. Gladstone. When he left the Liberal 
Cabinet in 1881, a body of able and upright men 
suddenly became a set of flabby, invertebrate jelly- 
fish. It was all because they did not agree with the 
Duke about Irish land. The Duke has never been 
able to understand how people can differ with him, 
since he is always right. He is intensely horrified 
because “a man like Lord Spencer,”’ who has about 
fifty times as much weight with the country as him- 
self, should hint that Liberals who oppose Home Rule 
are Liberals on sufferance. Was John Bright, he in- 
dignantly asks, a Liberal on sufferance? Mr. Bright 
did not, like the men with whom the Duke of Argyll 
is now acting, oppose after 1886 all the reforms he 
had previously supported. But Mr. Bright was one 
of the jelly-fish whom the Duke left behind him 
in the Cabinet of 1880, and it is better to be a Liberal 
on sufferance than a jelly-fish. The Duke derives 
great comfort from the published letters of Mr. 
Bright on the subject of Home Rule. If he will 
read them a little more carefully, he will find that 
Mr. Bright does not say a word about the dangers 
of separation and religious persecution, on which 
the Tories now eternally harp. The reason is plain. 
He did not believe in them. In an interview with 
Mr. Barry O’Brien, published in Tue Speaker last 
February, he distinctly said that he regarded both 
these contingencies as chimerical and absurd. 

The Duke of Argyll may be congratulated upon 
oe a view of Lord Salisbury’s speech at Covent 
Garden which is entirely peculiar to himself. He 
thinks that Lord Salisbury did not go far enough. 
The Prime Minister should, he thinks, have argued 
that rebellion against Parliament was not only prob- 
able, but justifiable. The Duke of Argyll has, per- 
haps, not observed that Lord Salisbury’s speech, 
which was condemned by the more respectable por- 
tion of the Ministerial Press, has been explained 





away by itsauthor. So far from Lord Salisbury 
going further, he is executing a strategic move- 
ment to the rear. He does it under the old pre- 
text of having been misunderstood. He protests 
that it is all a mistake to suppose he meant to 
encourage any kind of rebellion, or rising, or riot, 
or violence in any part of her Majesty’s dominions. 
The Duke of Argyll is never wrong, and he must 
welcome this fresh evidence of bis infallibility. In 
the year 1878 he accused Lord Salisbury in the 
House of Lords of the offence commonly associated 
with the name of Ananias. “The noble Marquis 
knows that he has told a lie” is currently reported 
to have been the precise phrase ejaculated across 
the table by the MacCallum More on that occasion. 
Lord Salisbury’s repudiation of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement was exactly on a level with his repudia- 
tion of his own words at Covent Garden. The only 
difference is that in 1878 detection tarried for a 
few weeks, whereas in 1892 what Lord Salis- 
bury actually said exists for comparison, or 
rather identification, with what he now says 
that he did not say. Lord Salisbury talks, 
or is made by an inventive Press to talk, about 
selling people into slavery. We heard nothing about 
the oppression of Ulster when in 1885 Lord Salisbury 
treated Home Rule as a pious opinion. But when 
Mr. Pitt bought, and a venal Protestant Parliament 
sold, the Irish people into slavery, then, according to 
the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Pitt performed a meritorious 
and patriotic act. Yet, as Mr. Morley observes, 
there was no dissolution, and no opportunity for the 
“unbribed intellect of Ireland” to decide whether 
they would consent to the loss of their freedom. 
The Duke would hardly go so far as to say that Mr. 
Pitt was infallible, like himself. Why then, if Mr. 
Gladstone is wrong, was Mr. Pitt right ? 





THE LAST CARD. 


—_wo-— 


NE of the many rumours in which the House of 
( Commons has been so fruitful during the last 
couple of weeks is that Mr. Chamberlain has strongly 
urged the Government to postpone the dissolution 
till November. To those who are impatient for as 
early an appeal as possible to the country there will 
be satisfaction in this intelligence, it being the 
certain fate of all Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestions to 
be disregarded. Yet it is hard to see how the Govy- 
ernment can logically justify any other course. Their 
organs have rent the heavens with the triumph of 
their majority of ninety-two on the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. We all know how the majority was 
obtained; how the Irish members despised the Bill 
so much as not to think it worth a trip across the 
Channel to help in its burial; how other members 
regarded themselves as much better employed in 
addressing a constituency which will soon have 
to help in electing a new and a very different 
Government. Therefore, we can see in the division 
a manifestation of contempt, not a testimony to 
vitality. But that is not the position of the Govern- 
ment. By them the majority is represented to the 
country as an overwhelming proof of the approbation 
which a good Parliament gave to a good Bill. But 
if a Parliament be so superlatively good, why should 
the nation be deprived untimely of its services and 
its patriotism? And if a Bill be so supremely good, 
why should Ireland be robbed of its blessings ? 

‘It does not require much foresight to know that 
the Government will not seriously trouble themselves 
about reasoning of this kind. ‘They intend to go to 
the country within the next few weeks, and they will 
drop the Local Government Bill as relentlessly and 
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as calmly as Mr. Balfour threw over the Solicitor- 
General when his inconvenient frankness on the 
reform of the registration laws threatened a Tory 
revolt. Mr. Balfour made merry over what he was 
pleased to call the hysterical and histrionic laughter 
with which his Bill was first received; but the 
echoes of that laughter have killed his Bill, and will 
pursue it to the end of its political mention. In this 
case the first impression of Parliament was sound. 
The measure is a burlesque upon the local self- 
government it purports to give. In no respect is it 
like the Acts passed for England and Scotland except 
that, as Mr. Gladstone well put it in his great speech, 
every advantage given to the privileged classes is 
aggravated and augmented. In England the Joint 
Committee has control practically only of the police ; 
everything else belongs to the County Council. In Ire- 
land, roughly speaking, everything of serious import- 
ance is left tothe Joint Committee. In the Joint Com- 
mittee in England the justices supposed to represent 
the landlords are of equal number with the members 
of the County Council. In Ireland the sheriff with 
his fellow-landlords form the majority of the Joint 
Committee. The case of Scotland has been taken 
as analogous because there the sheriff is the presid- 
ing officer, and may give the landlords a majority. 
But the sheriff in Scotland is a permanent officer ; 
in Ireland the sheriff is a political nominee. The 
Scotch sheriff does not create the landlord representa- 
tives. In Ireland the landlord members of the Joint 
Committee are the nominees of the sheriff. 

Then the boundaries are left, without guidance or 
direction, absolutely in the hands of the Lord- 
Lieutenant—another political officer; whereas in 
England and Scotland they were created by public 
bodies and in accordance with specific and detailed 
instructions. Belfast has a population of about 
230,000 people ; of these 70,000 are Roman Catholics. 
By a judicious gerrymandering these 70,000 Roman 
Catholics are so distributed that not a single Roman 
Catholic finds a place on the Town Council. An 
Orange Lord-Lieutenant would practise the same 
system in most of the northern counties, so that 
probably the County Council would consist in even 
the most Catholic counties of an Orange majority. 

But it will be the repetition of an oft-told tale 
to go through all the insulting inequalities and 
absurdities of this extraordinary Bill. They were 
categorically exposed in these columns by Mr. 
Knox upon its first production. Nothing could 
suit the Liberal book better than that the Govern- 
ment has chosen to go before the country with 
such a measure. It is grossly inconsistent with 
their promises in the election of 1886, but it is quite 
consistent with their policy ever since. The Bill has 
conferred on the Liberal party the service of having 
produced a great speech from Mr. Gladstone. It has 
done the further service, as he put it, of making the 
issue before the country plain. There is no longer any 
room for the subterfuges and false pretences of the 
memorable election of 1886. During that election the 
Liberal party had to struggle against specious pre- 
tences, false promises, confused issues,‘an untried 
Tory policy. Now. the policy of a Tory Government 
is known to its last detail. We shall have no more 
talk of the precious via media which was to run, 
clean and even, between the brutalities of Coercion 
and the extravagances of Gladstonian Home Rule. 
Even Mr. Chamberlain’s trained audacity will not 
enable him to pose as a life-long Home Ruler in 
principle. The people have to choose between the 
naked alternatives—perpetual inequality and Coercion, 
with hatred and war, or the bestowal on Ireland of 
absolute equality of rights, and the conclusion 
with her of a treaty of reconciliation, goodwill, 
and peace. 





FRANCE UNDER PROTECTION. 





ORD SALISBURY, in his recent outburst of 
_4 commercial Jingoism, referred especially to 
France as the country which is injuring us by her 
“common-sense” Protection. Hesuggested that we 
should arm ourselves with the same weapon and enter 
upon a tariff war with our nearest neighbour. The 
Premier’s weapon is very much like a boomerang. The 
French trade statistics tor the first three months under 
the new tariff, which came into force in February, 
give us a significant object-lesson in Protectionism, 
and go to prove the doleful predictions of Léon Say, 
Jules Simon, Challemel-Lacour, and other Free 
Traders, who tried to restrain France from pursuing a 
mischievous policy further. All last year French Pro- 
tectionists laboured at a law to free the country, 
as they said, from commercial entanglements, and 
gird it about with Lord Salisbury’s “defensive 
weapon.” And the country is to-day groaning and 
staggering under the weight of the armour, before 
it has borne it four months. Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium have been drawn 
together in a kind of Zollverein on a lowered tariff, 
and France finds herself isolated, her trade hit on 
every side. By a sad irony the one. country to 
which she is allied commercially—for her benefit, 
but much against her will—is Germany. It is a 
sore point with French Protectionists that they 
cannot abrogate the Treaty of Frankfort. 

The results of three months of the high tariff, 
taken in conjunction with the union of other 
countries against France, are, as an examination of 
the trade returns indicates, dearer food for the 
people, smaller production, a rapidly declining trade, 
and a reduced revenue. The Act, which raised 
duties all round from 25 to 50 per cent., came into 
force in February. The effect was felt instantly. 
We all remember the outcry there was against the 
high prices, and there was at once a shrinkage in 
trade. It is fairer, however, to take the results for 
the three months during which the Act has been in 
force. There was an increase—as compared with 
the same quarter of 1891—in imported food supplies 
to the value of 34 million francs. This in itself 
was not unsatisfactory, although the Protectionists 
aimed at the opposite effect; but as the duties were 
raised, consumers had to pay more for their food 
supplies. The exports under this head fell three mil- 
lions. The new conditions did not apparently 
benefit manufacturers, as there was a fall in the 
value of imported raw material of 60 million francs. 
The decline in the exports here was only five millions. 
It was the hope of the Protectionists that they would 
exclude foreign manufactured goods. ‘There was 
less imported to the value of three millions, but then 
—and this, though inevitable, was what the Pro- 
tectionists had not expected—the value of the de- 
crease in exported manufactures was 93 millions. 
This great falling off in trade during the first quarter 
of the high tariff was not, it may be said, due entirely 
to Protection. It is true that Protection has not 
yet had time to work its worst, but, so far, it 
has been the main cause of the decline in trade. 
It is a curious coincidence that depression should 
set in just when the high tariff was imposed. 

Trade was in a fairly healthy condition at the end 
of last year. During the last three months of 1°91 
the importations showed an increase over the same 
period of 1890 of 190 millions, and the exports of 
75 millions. In the previous quarter the increase 
was 143 willions in imports and 43 millions in 
exports. The figures for the whole year show that 
1891 was one of the best years France has had since 
Protectionists began to tinker with her tariff. Trade, 
it is true, has been on the decline ever since France 
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renounced the Cobden treaty, and notably during 
recent years, since, for the protection of the farmers, 
increased duties were imposed on agricultural 
produce. The result was always the opposite of 
what the Protectionists said and hoped it would be. 
Every year gave additional proof that Protection does 
not protect. And loss of trade is not the only injury 
which France has inflicted upon herself. There has 
also been a lossin revenue. The increased duties were 
to bring more customs dues, but the receipts for the 
first three months are two and a half million francs 
less than the budget estimate, and a million less than 
in the same period of 1891. And not only so, but 
the smaller sum has cost more to collect. Under the 
new Tariff Act there are a multitude of customs 
divisions, categories, and schedules which will add a 
million frances to the cost of administration, as addi- 
tional officials will have to be employed to harass 
traders. 

These are some of the results of a policy which 
Lord Salisbury says we should imitate. “A more 
reckless set of remarks,” said Mr. Morley at Hudders- 
field on Saturday, “in view of what is going on in 
America and in France than Lord Salisbury’s were 
never made.” America is meditating a change of 
the policy which the Premier said had made 
it impregnable; French Protectionists are exas- 
perated at the result of their folly. Already there 
is talk of amending the new tariff law. It was 
passed at the bidding of interested producers without 
any reference to the consumers. The country was 
not consulted on the revision of the fiscal laws at the 
last General Election. Protection or Free Trade would 
have been the issue had not Boulangism driven every 
other question into the background. By the time 
the next General Election comes round France 
will have suffered so severely from the policy 
which Lord Salisbury advocates for this country 
that the obstacles which now depress its commerce 
will have to be removed. 








THE USES OF THE LABOUR EXCHANGE, 





HE inauguration of the new Central Labour 

Exchange (Bourse Centrale du Travail) at Paris 
completes a piece of social organisation of real im- 
portance. The Exchange is practically the sole 
work of the Paris Municipality, and especially of 
the Possibilist section, which—with leaders of the 
type of the late M. Joffrin and M. Brousse, corre- 
sponding closely to English Possibilists of the t 
of Mr. John Burns and Mr. Sidney Webb—has 
formed a balancing party on that body. For some 
five years or so the Exchange has had rather poor 
temporary housing, and its usefulness has necessarily 
been restricted. This period, however, is over, and 
the workmen and trades unions of Paris have 
now a veritable palace at their command, costing 
over two and a half million francs for land and the 
rather sumptuous building on it. The old temporary 
building gave bare room to about forty trades unions ; 
the new palace of industry will accommodate about 
230. It contains a spacious hall, adapted for “labour 
conventions” such as our own gatherings of the 
Trades Union Congress, a library, to be devoted 
to social and economic literature, and a technical 
lecture-room. Another useful department of the 
Exchange will be that devoted to the prepara- 
tion of labour statistics, organised by a secretary, 
and supported by an annual subvention of 58,000 
frances, an insignificant grant when we compare 
it with the splendidly organised and _ richly 
endowed system which is the glory of the 
American State. On the other hand, it is vastly 





superior to our own Labour Department, with 
its staff of a man and a boy, housed in a corner of 
the Board of Trade, and confessedly unequal to a 
tithe of the work that is cast upon it. All these 
things, however, are subsidiary to the two main pur- 
poses of the Exchange. The first of these is the free 
labour bureau, which—in the old building, at least 
—was officered at the charge of the Municipality. 
This competes with the employment agencies, 
which, of course, charge commissions to the 
worker, and appear to be decidedly unpopular 
with him. 

But the chief function of the Paris institution 
has been in the past, and will be increasingly in the 
future, the organisation of trades-unionism. The 
greater part of the building is given up to over one 
hundred committee-rooms, which are placed at the 
disposal of the representatives of the unions. There 
is a general managing committee elected by the 
unions, and the Exchange is the headquarters of a 
body of inspectors of work, whose special function is 
to supervise contracts and secure the payment of the 
union rates of wage. The Exchange has taken a 
prominent part in the organisation and sustenance 
of strikes, and its authority and social power are 
unquestionably large. In other words, the Labour 
Exchange discharges the functions of our own Trade 
Council, with the difference that it is rather more 
political in character, and that the Municipality has 
given it house-room on a singularly munificent 
scale. 

Our own London County Council has, of course, 
no power to provide itself with a kind of labour 
annexe such as the more reasonable and progres- 
sive section of Paris Socialists have secured for the 
Paris Municipality. The matter came before the 
first Council early in its experience, but there was, as 
usual, a complete absence of authority. There is, 
however, every reason to suppose that some kind of 
counterpart to the Paris Central Labour Exchange 
would be even of greater service to the London than 
tothe Paris worker. Weare not sure that the labour 
bureau which has been attached to the French institu- 
tion has been a very marked success. The principle 
adopted has been to place all the workers who apply 
for employment on a list, and to hand them over to 
employers in the order in which their applications 
come in. But this conflicts with the practice of the 
private agencies, which investigate character and 
capacity, and are therefore preferred to the public 
bureau, with its close association with trades-unionism 
of a tolerably aggressive stamp. We do not know, 
however, that the same difficulty would apply to a 
London Labour Exchange. Trades-unionism here is 
older, and more apt at bargaining with employers 
than the younger, more aggressive, and more 
political unionism of France. But it is clear 
that if ever we are to have a London Labour 
Exchange it will have to grow, as it has 
grown in Paris, out of the Trade Council, the federa- 
tion of town workers which is rapidly acquiring the 
character of an industrial parliament. It might be 
useful, too, to take another hint from the French 
institution, and toplacethe responsibility of parentage 
not on a government department but on the County 
or Town Council. The organisation of labour 
bureaux, the collection of labour statistic:, and the 

roblem of the unemployed, are all matters calling 
or local rather than national treatment. Moreover, 
there is the special advantage attaching to this plan, 
that we are now in the line of a movement for local 
expansion, and that sober statesmen like Mr. John 
Morley are willing and eager greatly to expand the 
area of collective mttnitipat aettvities. London, too, so 
vastly larger than Paris, and so peculiarly subject to 
unorganised industrial raids, is specially in need of a 
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central Registration and Statistics Bureau, which 
must be kept wholly distinct from the purely 
trades-unionist functions of the Paris Labour 
Exchange. These we do not propose for Municipal 
patronage in England. Still, the French in- 
stitution has turned the Unionist movement 
away from the empty propaganda of the 
barricades to problems of organisation and of 
municipal politics which the idealists of twenty 
or even ten years ago would have despised. Here 
the increasingly close touch between the working- 
men’s associations and the activities of communal 
life ought to quicken the vague movement for 
bringing the two forces together. Curiously enough 
it is the women who have led the way in London. 
The Women’s Trade Union League has all but 
secured a central hall which repeats on a miniature 
scale the advantages and the main features of the 
Paris Labour Exchange. Why does not the London 
Trades Council follow suit ? 








THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE BARING 
CRISIS. 





\W* are now in a position to judge accurately 
' how great a disaster the Baring crisis was. 
London, we need hardly remind our readers, is the 
clearing-house and the banking centre of the world. 
The great financial houses of London have long been 
in the habit of allowing customers abroad to draw 
bills upon them, which, when accepted by them, 
are practically the equivalent of cash. When 
the crisis came on, all these houses were afraid to 
allow the usual amount of acceptances to remain 
in circulation, and so lessened very seriously the 
credits they gave to their foreign customers. Those 
customers for the most part were merchants, and 
the merchants, not having the accommodation in 
London, were obliged to lessen both the credits they 
gave to producers abroad and their own trans- 
actions, for they had to pay cash for everything. 
The first consequence, then, of the crisis in London 
was a great reduction in the international trade of the 
world; a second was the serious embarrassment of 
bankers, merchants and speculators, who in their diffi- 
culties were obliged to sell not only Stock Exchange 
securities, but commodities also, at whatever price 
could be obtained. Thus a heavy fall occurred. 

The great financial houses, moreover, had long 
been in the habit of financing foreign Governments. 
When the crisis came they were unable to do this; 
hence the utter breakdown of Argentina and 
Uruguay, the increased embarrassments of Brazil 
and Chili, the bankruptcy of Portugal, and the 
serious difficulties of Spain, Italy, and Greece. Other 
circumstances no doubt contributed — such, for 
example, as the bad harvests all over Europe last 
year, the famine in Russia, the banking crisis in 
Australia, which was seriously intensified by the 
crisis in London, and the drought in India. But 
the great overruling cause undoubtedly was the 
Baring crisis. Meantime these houses, not know- 
ing what might occur, exerted themselves to the 
utmost to accumulate reserves. They called in 
money at home and abroad. For nearly two years 
now gold has been flowing from the uttermost 
parts of the earth to London, and from London 
to the great centres in Europe and America. 
The Bank of England some time ago reduced its 
rate of discount to 2 per cent.—the lowest rate 
which the Directors think it prudent to charge. But 
in the open market even six months’ bills are dis- 
counted at 1 per cent. per annum, three months’ 
bills are discounted at j per cent. per annum, 





and frequently sums are lent for a day at the 
rate of } per cent. per annum—that is to 
say, that if the banks were to go on for twelve 
months at the latter rate, they would get tor the 
whole year barely five shillings for every hundred 
pounds advanced. Such a return hardly pays for the 
ink and paper used in recording the transactions, 
not to speak of the clerical labour or of pro- 
fit. On the Continent matters are little better. 
The Bank of France, the Bank of Belgium, and 
the Bank of the Netherlands have all lowered 
their rates to 24 per cent., and in the open markets 
of those three countries the rates are no better than 
1 per cent. The Imperial Bank of Germany still 
keeps its rate at 3 per cent., but the open-market 
rate is barely 1} per cent. In New York rates are 
practically as low as in Europe—it is said, indeed, that 
only one Trust Company is any longer allowing 
interest on deposits—and in India the Presidency 
Bank rates have been reduced to 3 per cent. 

All this means that in Europe, North America, 
and India alike, bankers are unable to employ much of 
their resources at a profit. It proves further that the 
acute stage of the crisis is over, but it leaves no 
doubt, at the same time, that confidence has not 
yet fully recovered. Enterprise is paralysed; every- 
one is afraid to engage in new risks. But the 
paralysis cannot continue very long. Already, 
bankers are investing the funds which they can- 
not employ in the discount market or in lend- 
ing on the Stock Exchange; hence the rise 
in Consols and other first-class securities. And 
they will go on investing still more largely in the 
immediate future. Depositors, too, will have to 
invest, for they cannot afford to leave their money 
in the hands of bankers at present rates. Those 
who sell first-class securities to bankers and de- 
positors will themselves have to employ the money 
thus realised. Ultimately, therefore, securities 
not first-class will be bought and will rise in price. 
When that happens there must be a revival of 
speculation and of new enterprise. Some will 
buy purely speculative things in the hope of 
making a profit. Others will look out for new 
undertakings that will promise to be remuner- 
ative. Industrial enterprises of all kinds will be 
started—railways, factories, and the like; mines 
will be opened, private traders will convert their 
businesses into limited liability companies, and 
all sorts of undertakings will be offered to those who 
are on the look-out for a means of increasing their 
incomes. Government loans are hardly likely to 
prove attractive for some time yet; but there are 
many countries all over the world which have rich 
resources that wait only to be developed, and doubt- 
less capital will flow into those countries. It is to 
be hoped that more judgment will be displayed in 
the new investment than before the Baring crisis. 
If so, the development of backward countries will be 
beneficial both to the saving classes in Europe and 
to the countries themselves; if not, we shall have a 
repetition of old waste of capital. 

After a while there is sure also to be a revival in 
trade. The very low prices now ruling cannot fail 
to stimulate consumption, and must tend to diminish 
production. Thus, in the Southern States of the 
American Union the low price of cotton has caused 
a smaller area to be planted this year. Again, 
the fall in silver has caused several mines to 
be closed; and what has happened in these two 
instances will doubtless happen in almost every 
industry. The increase of consumption and the 
falling-off of production will gradually lead to a 
recovery of prices, and the producer will thus be 
placed once more in a satisfactory position. Mean- 
time, the revival of new enterprises will augment the 
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world’s wealth. For example, it is now clear that 
the South African gold-fields are very rich. If 
capital is invested in them judiciously, and good 
management is ensured, the output from the mines 
will increase largely. Thereby, South Africa will be 
able to purchase larger quantities of our manu- 
factures, and that will greatly improve trade at 
home. So, again, if more capital is invested in India 
the purchasing power of India will be increased. 
Furthermore, the very difficulty that bankers now 
have in employing their money will lead the 
great financial houses to give greater facilities 
again to their foreign customers. These latter, 
finding themselves_in better credit, will be enabled 
to enlarge their business; and as they will not have 
to pay cash immediately for what they buy, they 
will not be under the necessity, as they have been 
for the past two years, to sell almost as soon as they 
produce and to take whatever price is offered. The 
low prices now ruling, the gradual growth of pro- 
duction, and the steady revival of confidence, will all 
operate in the one direction: prices will recover, 
trade will improve, and prosperity will return. This 
will not happen in a day—time is required; but the 
recovery has already begun, and will make more 
rapid progress in the early future. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





ye for the first appearance of the new 
‘4 Italian Ministry and the golden wedding of the 
King and Queen of Denmark, the week has been 
singularly uneventful. The wedding festivities have 
passed off with great éclat; but have lost their 
political interest since it has been clear that the 
German Emperor is neither to meet the Czar nor to 
be forced to take special pains to miss him; and the 
sensation-mongers have had to fall back on sillier 
rumours than usual, some of which are noticed below. 

The French Chambers are busy with important 
but unexciting subjects of legislation. The Senate 
has been discussing the organisation of the Colonies 
—as yet, however, with no very definable results. 
The Chamber is dealing with a Savings Banks Bill. 
The debate is noticeable from the desire expressed 
by many speakers that these banks should have 
greater liberty of investment—should be able to 
lend money on mortgage to agriculturists, or to take 
shares in local enterprises, for instance. Some 
increase of freedom in this respect is given by the 
Government Bill, but very little. Few people, we 
should imagine, would care to push municipal 
socialism in this direction. 

An interpellation on Friday week by M. Lavy on 
the recent arbitrary arrests of Anarchists terminated 
in a vote of confidence in the Government which was 
earried by 456 to 30. The debate was chiefly notice- 
able for the ascription by M. Paul Derouléde, the 
“patriot” and ex-Boulangist, of the Anarchist out- 
rages to a foreign influence, which was not further 
defined. 

The complete disorganisation effected in the 
ranks of the Catholics by the Papal Brief is strongly 
marked by the formal submission of the Comte de 
Mun—for years the best known and one of the ablest 
of the militant Catholics in the Chamber, and deputy 
for the Morbihan. M. Reinach, in the République 
Francaise, sarcastically reminds the Royalists that 
the Count is a grandson of Helvetius. The Breton 
Committee of Catholics, on the other hand, has sent 
a message of sympathy to the Comte de Paris. 
The Monarchist Press remains firm, and an attempt 
has been made to show that the Papal directions 
are not binding on laymen. But the party can only 
escape in one way from the imputation of schism. 

The students of Nancy have organised a series of 
fétes for June 5th, 6th, and 7th, and have formally 
invited other universities to send representatives. 





President Carnot is to be present, accompanied by 
two Ministers—MM. Rouvier and Bourgeois. We 
note that Cambridge is among the universities which 
have accepted the invitation. The German univer- 
sities, however, have not been invited to join. This 
fact apparently has alarmed a portion of the German 
Press. They expect an anti-German demonstration, 
endangering the peace of Alsace and Lorraine; and 
have predicted the re-introduction of the passport 
system, and the mobilisation of two army corps. 
Happily some German papers have retained their 
sanity. The omission of German students from the 
list of the invited is an obvious and necessary pre- 
caution. 

The elections for the partial renewal of the 
provincial Councils in Belgium took place on 
Sunday. The results were awaited with some 
curiosity for their bearing on the General Election, 
now fixed for June 14th by Royal decree. But the 
electorate qualification differs widely from that of 
Parliamentary voters; there were contests only in 
40 districts out of 114, and the results show very 
little change. In Brussels, indeed, the Liberals were 
victorious, and gained some suburban seats; in 
Ghent they inflicted a severe defeat on the Radical- 
Socialist ticket, of which we spoke last week ; other- 
wise the sfatus quo seems generally maintained, and 
both sides appear satisfied with the results. There 
was some rioting at Louvain, provoked by a too- 
exultant procession of victorious Clericals. 

On Friday week the Chamber adopted two of the 
amendments of the revision scheme which were car- 
ried in the Senate. A way was opened, by 75 votes 
to 22, with the help of the Liberals, for proportional 
representation, in spite of the Opposition of the 
Extreme Right; and the prohibition of payment of 
a salary to Senators is also to be removed. The 
existing limitation of the initiative of money bills to 
the Chamber was, however, maintained. 

The congratulations addressed by the Emperor to 
Count Herbert Bismarck on his approaching marriage 
have led to a report that the latter would shortly 
re-enter public life, and that his example would be 
followed by his father, who would shortly return to 
the Chancellorship of the Empire. Of the latter 
prediction it need only be said that its fulfilment 
would stultify the whole career of the Emperor since 
his accession. Noris the former more correct. Count 
Herbert Bismarck intends to retire to Hungary, and 
live the life of a country gentleman on the estates of 
his wife. Count Caprivi meanwhile is back from 
Carlsbad, and much better. 

A coalition of Conservatives and Catholics with a 
section of the Liberals in the Prussian Landtag has 
defeated a Government measure for securing the 
secrecy of income-tax returns. The fact is noticeable 
as an indication of the temper of the Conservative 
party. 

According to a Berlin paper, the new military law 
to be proposed next winter will substitute, so far 
as the infantry is concerned, two years’ military 
service for three. Its application, however, will be 
gradual, and soldiers who have not profited suffi- 
ciently by their two years’ training will be liable to 
detention for a third. Already the number of 
suicides in the German army is exceptionally large. 
What will be the effect of this kind of detention ? 
The leader of the German Liberals, Herr Richter, in 
addressing a congress of the party at Mannheim on 
Sunday, indicated that they would oppose the 
scheme. He insisted, moreover, that the party 
should remain free to ally itself, now with Catholics, 
now with National Liberals, as heretofore. 

The debates on the Currency Reform Bills are 
still proceeding in Austria. Their passage is, of 
course, assured ; but the German Liberals seemingly 
do not cordially support them, apparently because 
they think Hungary is too favourably dealt with. 
Herr Lueger, the anti-Semite, has had to be called to 
order for declaring that the reform is demanded 
“only by the foes of Austria, especially Hungary.” 

Prince Bismarck has roused the extreme Left and 
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the Irredentists in Italy by inspiring a remarkable 
article in the Hamburger Nachrichten. Italy, accord- 
ing to the article, is induced to remain in the Triple 
Alliance by English influence, and with a view to 
English interests in the Mediterranean. Her posi- 
tion in the alliance is mainly of use to Austria, who 
might otherwise be taken in flank in the Trentino 
while assisting Germany to repel Russia and 
France. She must then be retained as a member, and 
allowed, if she finds it desirable, to reduce her army, 
especially as the treaty does not require her to 
furnish a given quota of troops. The Italian Jingoes 
will doubtless put up with the indirect snub involved 
in the statement that Italy is in the Triple Alliance 
simply that she may be kept out of mischief. But it 
can hardly be wondered at that the extreme Left 
have attacked the Government on the subject. 

Signor Giolitti’s Ministerial statement on Wednes- 
day promised a reduction of military expenditure 
and facilities for private enterprise, and urged that 
it was above all things necessary to deal with the 
Budget. The Ministry was unfavourably received 
in the Senate, which is only represented in the Cabinet 
by the Minister of Marine, and is threatened with a 
series of interpellations in the Chamber as we write. 
The debate on Thursday indicated that its life will 
beshort. Signor Giolitti promised, as other Ministers 
have, both that no new tax should be imposed at 
present, and that the obligations of the country 
under the Triple Alliance should be maintained. A 
so-called vote of confidence, which merely reserved the 
approval of the House till the Ministerial programme 
is known, was carried by 169 to 160, with 38 absten- 
tions. The Under-Secretaries are now all appointed, 
except in the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
Signor Brin, it seems, wishes to reply to the pre- 
dictions of his critics by reserving the whole manage- 
ment of his department for himself. 

The Constitution of the canton of Geneva pro- 
vides an opportunity for its own revision every 
fifteen years—a provision eminently worthy of the 
birthplace of Rousseau. The vote was taken on 
Sunday, and the proposal defeated by 6,503 to 
1,369. Eeclesiastical questions had much to do with 
the result, which is said to involve the disorganisation 
of the old Radical party, and to prevent a renewal 
of the conflict between the Government and the 
Roman Catholics. 

Contrary to expectation, the festival of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius, the patron saints of Bulgaria, passed 
off quietly in that country on Tuesday. Serious 
anti-Russian demonstrations had been expected. 

It is now stated that on Sunday week King 
George of Greece was so far prepared for flight that 
cavalry were held in readiness to guard a somewhat 
circuitous route from the Palace to Phalerum, on 
the railway to the Pirswus. However, he has now 
departed in peace for Copenhagen, after refusing to 
accept the resignation of the Ministry, who thus will 
not give way to M. Tricoupis till the end of June, 
when the Chamber definitely gets to work. 

The Civil War in Venezuela drags on obscurely ; 
the Brazilian attempt to recover Matto Grosso has 
been checked by the shipwreck off the Uruguay 
coast of the ironclad Solimées, with great loss of life ; 
and the Argentine Congress has been opened with a 
hopeful message from President Pellegrini. An 
amnesty for the political exiles is apparently in con- 
templation. 








ANARCHISM AND ANARCHISTS IN FRANCE. 





JROUDHON, who was addicted to pedantic 
paradox, gave as a formula for the Socialist 
ideal An-Archie, in two words, pointing to the 
Greek etymology, and taking care to impress upon 
his readers that these two words thus taken meant 
“ deprivation, or loss, of government.” Bakounine, 
in whose thick skull Hegel’s most mysterious con- 
ceptions were jumbled with the multifarious tenets 
of Proudhon, took up the réle of the practical 








theorist of Anarchism. The Russian Nihilists proved 
most faithful disciples. To arrive at the suppression 
of government they thought they should commence 
by suppressing those who governed. Their imagina- 
tions were kindled by visions of happiness for the 
human race, and they manufactured explosives and 
organised and carried out deeds of violence and 
murder. A strange blending of mystical fancies and 
actual atrocities ! 

Article 93 in the Press Law of 1881 punishes as 
accomplices in all actions coming under the head of 
crime those who, by speeches or writings, shall be 
found to have provoked them ; but mere provocation, 
followed by no crime, remains unpunished. By 
Article 24, however, this is not the case with regard 
to the crimes of murder, pillage, or arson, where the 
provocation is distinct and direct. The accused are, 
however, left at liberty, and the writings may con- 
tinue in circulation. It is for the jury at the Cour 
d’ Assises to deal with their offence. 

The magistracy has not had confidence hitherto 
in juries—and has not now. Its object would seem 
to have been to show that the law is bad by 
foregoing its application. The Public Prosecutors 
have not cared to face the conflict with the news- 
papers that would result from any move in this direc- 
tion. The consequence is that, without the slightest 
danger to themselves, crazy fanatics have been 
free to threaten with destruction the bourgeoisie 
—the exploiters and the capitalists—by placards, 
prints, and speeches. M. Andrieux, a former 
Prefect of Police, narrates in his Reminiscences how, 
in order to get rid of a number of Radical Municipal 
Councillors in Paris at the elections of 1887, he 


started an Anarchist paper, La Révolution Sociale, . 


in the conduct of which Louise Michel was the 
reigning spirit ; and he was not content with preach- 
ing Anarchism, but aided also in the “ propaganda 
by deeds,” by letting off a bomb under the statue 
of Thiers at Saint-Germain! Some wretches were 
stirred into activity, and dynamite explosions took 
place in August, 1889, during the miners’ strike at 
Montceau-les-Mines (Sadne-et-Loire). Another ex- 
plosion took place at Lyons, and some ten workmen 
were sentenced to terms of imprisonment of from 
one to five years. 

In January, 1883, the Government resuscitated the 
law in respect to the International, which, though 
passed in 1879, had never been put in force, and 
caused Prince Kropotkine and some other Anarchical 
teachers to be sentenced at Lyons to several years’ 
imprisonment. The leader of the actual perpetrators 
—one Bordet—had been thrice previously convicted 
of theft and assault, and robbing a grave. Louise 
Michel continued to carry the gospel of civil war from 
town to town. On the 9th of March, 1883, she led, 
under a black flag, a body of so-called “unemployed” 
(amongst whom was a Monarchical journalist) to the 
Esplanade des Invalides. This body began by pillaging 
abaker’s shop. On the 11th of Marcha meeting took 
place at the Salle Rivoli, at which the Anarchists tried 
to draw the masons and builders’ labourers into form- 
ing a demonstration in the Place de l’H6tel de Ville. 
I repaired there myself, to prevent the masons 
from being led away by their incitements. I 
succeeded ; but in their fury, the Anarchists threw 
themselves upon me and attacked me with knuckle- 
dusters and sticks, inflicting upon me some slight 
wounds. Whilst they were attacking me, a tall 
young girl whom they called Mlle. d’Erlincourt, 
dressed &@ la Théroigne de Méricourt, cried out: 
“Cut off his head and stick it upon a pike!” I 
bore her no ill-will, for there was no wickedness in 
the wish; all she wanted was an accessory to her 
Revolutionary costume! Louise Michel was sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment; and two of the 
Anarchists who attacked me were sentenced, one 
to three months’, the other to six months’ imprison- 
ment, upon the motion of M. Bulot, the substitute 
for the State Prosecutor, against whose life the 
attempt was made in the Rue Clichy. 

The Anarchists next commenced a campaign 
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against the Possibilists and the Marxists, and con- 
tinued to launch their imprecations against Society. 
At the end of 1886 one of them named Clément 
Duval pillaged the house of Madame Madeleine 
Lemaire, an artist of great talent, and set fire to it. 
On being arrested and brought before the Court of 
Assizes he declared that he had wished to serve 
the Socialist propaganda by his deed, and that he 
had acted within his rights in attempting to 
secure for himself the property of others. He 
was condemned to death. This crazy nonsense 
awoke the enthusiasm of an Anarchist band which 
called itself “The Panther of Batignolles.” At an 
indignation meeting, composed of five or six hundred 
persons, held at La Boule Noire, robbery, arson and 
murder received the sanction of their approval. Some 
youths of eighteen or nineteen proposed such motions 
as this: “‘ We should honour Duval for having dared 
to say to the jury ‘I have stolen to protest against 
the present state of the law.” “ Compagnon” Le 
Boucher called out: “ Duval was a liberated convict 
like myself,” and another boasted that he was the 
friend of Duval. Other young men _ protested 
humbly that if they had not acted like Duval it 
was because they were less brave than he: and the 
ery went forth amidst wild applause: “ If we cannot 
save the head of Duval, let us have the heads of 
the executioner and the President of the Re- 
public.” Duval’s head fell, but their threats came 
to nothing. 

But such scenes provoke the impulses which, 
at all periods of history, have broken out in crimes, 
whether they may have taken the form of the 
massacres of St. Bartholomew, the horrors of the 
Revolution, the Reign of Terror, the ineendiarism 
of the Commune, the massacre of the hostages, 
or isolated murders and acts of violence. A man 
named Gallo planned an explosion near the Bourse, 
but the damage done was insignificant. The 
Anarchists continued to celebrate the memory of 
Clément Duval, but did not seem disposed to follow 
an example which would bring them to the scaffold. 

Meanwhile, there is not much difficulty about 
procuring dynamite. In all the mining and quarrying 
districts the workmen carry it in their pockets like 
matches. Control over the quantity which they keep 
and the quantity which they use is nearly out of 
the question. 

The occurrence of five explosions in Paris within a 
few months indicated a plot daring alike in its concep- 
tion and its execution. When Ravachol was arrested, 
we learned, not without some astonishment, that this 
personage was weil known to the police, that 
they had taken down the description of his person, 
that he had been convicted of some crimes and 
was “wanted” for others. The question naturally 
suggested itself how it was that he should have 
been able so long to carry on the Anarchical pro- 
paganda by dynamite when the police had such good 
reasons for not allowing him to go his own ways so 
tranquilly. On the 28th of April the Government 
had 238 Anarchists arrested, of whom seven were con- 
demned, fifty-seven imprisoned awaiting trial, 176 set 
free, and sixty-seven, foreigners, requested to cross 
the frontier. The 26th of April was the date fixed 
for bringing before the Cour d’Assises the case of 
Ravachol and his accomplices, Chaumartin and 
Béala. On the evening before, the Restaurant Véry 
was blown up. This particular house was clearly 
marked out as the prey of the Anarchists. It 
should have been carefully watched. This outrage, 
committed so audaciously in broad daylight on a 
spot marked out beforehand, seemed to prove that 
the most audacious of the Anarchists were still 
at large. The author of this outrage has not yet 
been discovered, but evidently he is quite capable 
of continuing the work of Ravachol, or even of 
improving upon it. The President of the Cour 
d@ Assises displayed a surprising amount of con- 
sideration for Ravachol. The jury returned a 
verdict during the night in which they admitted 
extenuating circumstances in his case. What cir- 





cumstances? It was felt that some of the jury- 
men had been influenced by personal fears—not 
everyone is a hero—in saving the head of Rava- 
chol. They did not wish to incur the risk of 
being themselves the subject of new outrages; 
therefore they acquitted Chaumartin, Béala, who 
had been deputed to see that the coast was clear 
during the outrage of the Boulevard St. Germain, 
and the girl Soubert, who had hidden the jar of 
dynamite under her petticoats in order to keep it 
from the eyes of the octroi officials. The case now 
proceeding at Saint Etienne proves that “ these 
innocents” had already participated more or less 
directly in Ravachol’s other crimes. 

Two days afterwards, on the Ist of May, there 
took place at the Salle Favier a great meeting, 
organised by more or less Revolutionary Socialists. 
Those of them who were deputies, as Lavy and 
Dumay, or municipal councillors, as Rouanet, raised 
their voices strongly against the crimes of the 
Anarchists; but cries were heard of “ Vive la Chimie,” 
and some advised that they should make a pretence 
of propriety “like the Jesuits,” but should go on 
none the less preparing the Revolution ; and finally, a 
speaker named Chausse, without mentioning the Anar- 
chists once by name, cried out: “ Their system differs 
from ours: but let the exploiters realise that they are 
our vanguard. The bourgeois tremble ; they will give 
in. To whom do we owe it? To our vanguard!” 
—a speech that was received with tumultuous 
applause. 

M. Lavy interpellated the Minister of the Interior 
on Saturday last regarding the Anarchist arrests. 
He denounced the crimes, but strove to draw a 
distinction between those Anarchists who taught 
and those who practised. He did not dare to 
dissociate the Socialist party entirely from “the 
vanguard.” The motion was defeated by 456 to 30; 
some of the latter certainly wished to testify their 
sympathy with the Anarchists. 

Are the Anarchists, then, a political party ? Some 
theorists conceive a sort of idyllic Anarchism: they 
dream of a Utopia. Of this kind are Prince 
Kropotkine and Elisée Reclus; but it is difficult 
to find out by what means they propose to lead 
humanity into the millennium. Prince Kropot- 
kine seems to wish to force people to be happy 
against their will, for he does not hesitate to call 
upon them to give up their property or to threaten 
them with expulsion if they refuse thus to acquiesce 
in his views of happiness. I am convinced, however, 
that the real Anarchists treat with some disdain 
such partisans of equality as write in the reviews of 
the bourgeoisie or publish dainty volumes like 
Blisée Reclus. The Anarchist Costa expressed the 
real formula of his friends in his letter to the paper 
L’Egalité in 1878: “ As to doctrines, we may say 
we have none; and, indeed, to have a doctrine 
would be the beginning of an organisation and of 
a community, and the reverse of real Anarchism.” 

As for the results of the propaganda by deeds, 
outrages resulting in wounds to concierges, nurses, 
and children, in death to a tavern-keeper here, and a 
journeyman printer there,do no great harm to the ex- 
ploiters, to the giants of finance. In France we 
need not fear that Pini and Ravachol will have 
many imitators. The mysticism that makes the 
Nihilist is wanting here. The Anarchists here are 
nothing more than common criminals attitudin- 
ising. They cannot be looked upon as belonging to 
a party. Voltaire records that, as long ago as the 
eighteenth century, thieves feeling the need of some 
apology for their doings used to say, “ Let me seek 
justice, let me take back from the rich the goods of 
which they have spoiled us,” and that in their vocabu- 
lary there were no such words as “ theft,” “ robbery,” 
“ larceny —ideas that were expressed by “ gain” and 
“recovery.” Our Anarchists of to-day are the lineal 
descendants of Cartouche and Mandrin, and should be 
treated as common criminals, and nothing more. 

The Government has had added to the Penal 
Code two articles relative to dynamite explosions. 
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This bas enabled Ravachol’s counsel to plead that the 
necessity for such a step shows that the crimes were 
provided for in the Penal Code. This was an error, 
but of a kind that must be looked for when special 
legislation is thus taken in hand in response to the 
nervousness of the public mind. The Government 
has brought forward a Bill modifying Articles 24, 
25, and 29 of the Press Law of 1881. Article 24 
applied to incitement to murder, pillage, and arson ; 
it will now apply to robbery. The Bill provides, 
also, for the precautionary seizure of writings 
tending in this direction, and the precautionary 
imprisonment of the authors. But the value of a 
law depends upon the use which is made of it. The 
law can only be efficacious if the magistracy show 
more energy than of late, and if the jury give proof 
that they do not regard crime and the incitement 
to crime as justifiable political methods—a state of 
things all the more inexcusable in that we live in a 
country of universal suffrage, where everyone may 
proclaim his views openly, and may legally propagate 
them; in a free country where no doctrine is pro- 
scribed, where no idea is pronounced heterodox, 
where the gates are open to aspirations of every 
kind. Yves Guyot. 





A PROPOS OF THE MARQUIS OF LORNE'S 


“LORD PALMERSTON,” 
eentiliaesnte 

| YOR a number of years past I have been collecting 

authentic materials for a history of the struggle 
of the Balkan Slavs against Russian hegemony. The 
Bulgarian struggle of our days is not the first, but 
the third act of a political drama which is, for the 
Balkan nations,every year assuming a more exciting, 
I may almost say a more tragical, character as it is 
approaching the final solution of the great problem 
“To be or not to be?” Having had quite excep- 
tional opportunities of looking over the archives 
of the Serbian Foreign Office, I can safely say that 
hardly any section of the diplomatic correspondence 
preserved in those archives is so interesting as that 
containing the relations of Great Britain, through 
Lord Palmerston, with the first autonomous Balkan 
State, Serbia, as represented by Prince Milosh in the 
years 1837-30. If that correspondence had been in 
the hands of Lord Dalling, Mr. Evelyn Ashley, and 
the Marquis of Lorne, they would have been un- 
doubtedly enabled to draw attention to an excep- 
tional merit of the great Foreign Secretary which 
has been unfortunately overlooked. 

I think it is of some importance, and certainly it 
is just, to point out that when Lord Palmerston 
accepted, for the first time, the State Secretaryship 
for Foreign Affairs, he found himself face to face 
with a problem which he had to solve according to 
his own light and inspiration. British statesmen 
had their Philhellenic policy dictated to them by the 
public opinion of Great Britain. The same wave of 
Philhellenic enthusiasm which carried the British 
men-of-war to Navarino framed, also, the line of 
conduct for the British Foreign Office. But British 
enthusiasm did not extend over the boundary of the 
new kingdom of Greece; nor did British interest 
and British knowledge. No one knew, or cared to 
know, anything about Serbia, and the aspirations of 
Serbians, Bulgarians, and Albanians. British policy 
towards Greece could not form a precedent for 
British “ Balkan Policy,” as Greece, strictly speak- 
ing, was not a “ Balkanic National State.” Even the 
name of “ Balkan policy’ was not yet heard of at 
that time (1837), although there was an autonomous 
national State in the Balkans. That State had the 
Sultan as Suzerain, the Tzar as formally and inter- 
nationally acknowledged Protector, the Austria of 
Prince Metternich as first neighbour, and a rude, 
illiterate, and despotic, but, at the same time, mar- 
vellously clever and patriotic man as reigning Prince, 
whose fervent desire was to see a British diplomatic 
representative at his Court. Lord Palmerston had 
to decide for himself whether it was worth while 





to enter into political relations with a small State so 
peculiarly situated, and, if so, on what lines should 
the policy of Great Britain towards it be conducted. 
And Lord Palmerston did decide, with an insight, 
with a wisdom, straightforwardness, and dignity 
which reflect the greatest possible honour on British 
statesmanship. 

At the beginning of 1837 Austria alone had a 
consul in Belgrade. His nomination had been justi- 
fied by the important commercial relations which 
Austria had with Serbia, and by the settlement of 
thousands of Austrian subjects in that country. No 
other Power had any representative there. Russia 
thought it derogatory to her position of Protectress 
to send a regular political or even commercial agent. 
l’'rom time to time the Tzar used to send special com- 
missioners &@ /@ Kaulbars to visit the country and to 
“remonstrate ” with the independent proclivities of 
the Prince of Serbia, and even to menace bim with 
banishment to Siberia! Now one of the earliest acts 
of Lord Palmerston as Foreign Secretary was to 
appoint, in the beginning of 1837, a special British 
agent as Consul-General for Serbia. It was Lord 
Palmerston who by this act recognised the legitimacy 
of the aspirations of the new Balkan National State 
toenter into direct relations with Europe. The Eng- 
lish can afford to forget this. We in the Balkans 
shall always gratefully remember it. 

Prince Milosh was perfectly aware of the signifi- 
eance of the compliment which Great Britain 
through Lord Palmerston paid to the then only 
Balkan principality. He was deeply impressed with 
it, and, from the tirst moment, gave his full confi- 
dence to the British representative (Colonel Lloyd- 
Hodges), explained openly to him his difficult posi- 
tion, and asked advice. Theauthentic reports of the 
interviews between Prince Milosh and Colonel Lloyd- 
Hodges, written by the Prince's private secretary 
and physician, both of whom were present as 
interpreters, are exceedingly interesting. Milosh 
complained that the Tzar interfered in all the 
details of Serbia's internal government as if he were 
absolute master; he complained, also, against the 
conduct of Prince Metternich, who, he _ said, 
“instead of supporting Serbia against Russia, 
supported rather Russia against Serbia, in order to 
retain a free hand in Bosnia.” He spoke of the cor- 
ruption and weakness of the Porte, who, instead of 
defending her vassal who resisted Russian interfer- 
ence, allowed Russia to do as she pleased in Serbia. 
The Prince asked Lord Palmerston’s advice how to 
conduct himself, and suggested that Great Britain 
should induce France to send also a representative to 
Serbia, and that both these Powers together might 
influence the Porte to fulfil her engagements towards 
Serbia, more particularly the promised evacuation 
of the town of Belgrade by the Turks. 

In August, 1837, Colonel Lloyd-Hodges was able 
to transmit to Prince Milosh Lord Palmerston’s 
advice. It was to the following purport :—* Take 
the greatest possible care not to give Russia any 
justification for her dissatisfaction with you; fulfil 
always, and under all circumstances, all your en- 
gagements towards her, and respect most scrupu- 
lously all the rights and privileges which she has 
acquired. But whenever she seeks to claim new 
privileges, and fresh grounds for interference in the 
internal administration of the principality, resist 
defend your country’s right to automony, and appeal 
to your Suzerain, the Sultan. Govern your country 
in a just and liberal spirit, and secure the loyal 
attachment of your people by acts which show a 
wise, kind, and constant consideration of their wel- 
fare. That is the best method to frustrate the 
intrigues of Russian emissaries among your own 
people. Give up all thoughts of further aggrandise- 
ment and complete independence, as Servia is too 
small and too weak to stand for herself alone, and, 
under such circumstances, it is better you should be 
the vassal of the Sultan than of either the Tzar or 
the Kaiser.” 

The first practical consequence of this advice was 
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that Prince Milosh in October, 1837, abolished the 
corvée and all monopolies, and issued a proclamation 
that no person should be arrested, or otherwise 
punished, without the formal condemnation of an 
independent and competent tribunal. Even the 
Russian historian, Nil Popoff, admits that the im- 
portant liberal reforms of Prince Milosh were in- 
spired by Lord Palmerston. 

More interesting still were Lord Palmerston’s 
active endeavours (in 1838) to induce Austria and 
the Porte to support Prince Milosh in his attempts 
to resist Russian interference in the internal affairs 
of Serbia. Sir Frederick Lamb had repeated inter- 
views with Prince Metternich on the subject. Prince 
Milosh was informed that Metternich on every occa- 
sion expressed himself completely in unison with 
the views of Lord Palmerston concerning the en- 
couragement to be given to the autonomous policy 
of Serbia. The first Austrian Consul in Serbia, 
Colonel Mihanovich, was recalled by Metternich at 
the suggestion of Lord Palmerston, because that 
Consul became personally obnoxious to Prince Milosh. 
But, in exchange for this act of goodwill, Metternich 
asked Lord Palmerston to induce Milosh to abandon 
the attempt to secure the appointment of a French 
Consul to Serbia. At the same time Lord Palmerston 
instructed the British Ambassador in Constantinople 
(Lord Ponsonby) to impress upon the Porte the great 
importance of satisfying completely all the legiti- 
mate demands of Serbia. Lord Ponsonby had, in 
1839, almost secured the evacuation of the town of 
Belgrade by the Turks, whena conspiracy, organised 
by the Russian agent, Washchenko, forced Prince 
Milosh to abdicate and leave the country. 

What I wish more particularly to lay before the 
English reader is this: that it was Lord Palmerston 
who had to break ground for himself in laying 
down the foundation of the British Balkan policy, 
and that it was Lord Palmerston who, on the very 
first day of the political contact of the first semi- 
independent Balkan State with Great Britain, met 
that State with generous sympathy, and did his best 
to inspire it with the love of its autonomy, with 
liberal tendencies, and with a sense of duty to fulfil 
loyally all its engagements. MIJATOVICH. 








FROM GREEN BENCHES. 





VHE Convention of Sham has been continued during 
the week. But to tell the truth, the House of 
Commons shows that it is a little ashamed of itself. 
Anybody could see that who paid even acasual visit 
to the House on any day during the prolonged 
debate upon the Local Government Bill. Mr. Cham- 
berlain is one of the best debaters in the House of 
Commons. He is a success in Parliament as much 
from his defects as from his merits. Just as certain 
playwrights take immensely with the public of 
the gallery and the pit from their intellectual 
limitations, and the exact proportion thus es- 
tablished between them and their audiences, 
so Mr. Chamberlain is successful with the 
House of Commons because his intellectual level 
never rises above that of the average Member of 
Parliament. The House is ready now and then to 
thrill to a passion, an eloquence, a loftiness of 
thought to which most of its members in themselves 
are strangers; but for its amusement, and to create 
its constant interest, it prefers a man not of the 
highest intellectual powers, but rather of what may 
be paradoxically called first-class mediocrity. Mr. 
Chamberlain is a first-class mediocrity, immeasurably 
inferior not merely to Mr. Gladstone—to mention 
him in the same breath with Mr. Gladstone is almost 
a desecration of language—but to Sir William 
Harcourt—whose enormous sense is sometimes for- 
gotten in memory of his great debating powers—to 
Mr. Goschen, to Mr. John Morley, to Mr. Balfour, 
to Lord Randolph Churchill. Yet it is doubtful 





whether on the whole he is not a more successful 
House of Commons speaker than any one of them. 

But even Mr. Chamberlain failed to draw when 
on Monday night he stood up to defend the Local 
Government Bill. It is striking testimony to a 
speech when it continues to be the text of all subse- 
quent speeches days after it has been delivered. 
So it has been with Mr. Sexton’s. Every speaker 
who has followed has made it the theme of his dis- 
course, and yet that speech remains unanswered. 
Mr. Chamberlain had no doubt a difficult position ; 
and it is not in the examination of details that 
he shines. But his failure came from deeper 
causes. The unreality of the debate has taken all 
heart and life out of the House of Commons; and 
Mr. Chamberlain addressed for the first time for 
many years benches that were empty, lifeless, and 
for the most part noiseless. And was there not a 
curious hollowness in the voice with which, towards 
the end of a feeble and unsuccessful effort, he fell 
back on those commonplace philippies with which he 
was once able to rouse the Tory benches to a frenzy 
of delight? Whatever might be the comparative 
failure of other parts of his speeches, Mr. Chamber- 
lain used to be always able to wind up with effect ; 
but his peroration fell flat last Monday—it fell flat 
even upon himself. One of the traditional jokes 
about Lord Hartington is, that some friend once 
remonstrated with him for yawning in the middle 
of one of his own speeches; and the traditional 
reply is, “ I suppose I did; wasn’t it awfully dull?” 
But the Duke of Devonshire is not without humour, 
and his self-conceit does not reach the Titanic 
heights of Mr. Chamberlain's shallow and bagman 
self-complacency. When Mr. Chamberlain has ceased 
to please himself, things have gone very badly with 
him; Mr. Chamberlain did not like his own perora- 
tion on Monday. It is one of the most eloquent 
forecasts of the coming doom of Liberal Unionism 
and perpetual coercion. 

On Tuesday the House had fallen into that in- 
coherent and dishevelled state in which the noise 
grows at once so continuous and so irritating as to 
render even private conversation a difficulty, and 
effective oratory an impossibility. Moreover, it was 
that period of the day when the strong light of a 
sultry summer's day pours in upon the floor of the 
House of Commons—a light that, passing through 
deep-stained windows and heavy curtains, sometimes 
gives a look that is almost ghastly ; for the House of 
Commons, like a theatre, is so accustomed to show 
itself to the public in the night as to look rather 
blear-eyed and shame-faced in the glaring light of 
day. 

Meantime, Mr. Gladstone, seated on the Front 
Opposition Bench, seemed in strange accord with the 
scene. Usually heis the most vivid of men; but there 
are times when he seems to give up his exuberant 
vitality to the very abandonment of weariness ; and 
he looks at such a period his full age. He sat on the 
Bench, listening, apparently, with but little interest, 
huddled up, and almost despondent. When he stood 
up, the light streaming down upon his face gave to 
it a peculiar depth of pallor ; and perhaps there were 
some misgivings lest age and fatigue, the dreari- 
ness of an unreal debate, the suffocation of a sultry 
day, should produce but a lame and dimmed 
manifestation of the once magnificent powers. And 
yet there was a subtle instinct in the whole House 
that told a different tale almost from the moment of 
his rising. The buzz of conversation died away with 
marvellous rapidity ; in its stead camea silence, deep 
as that in the centre of a wood; the benches 
suddenly filled; and with the splendid whip which 
had been made by the Tories there was in the last 
days of this dying Parliament a scene of splendid 
impressiveness such as one expects only in the 
earliest hours of a young and fresh assembly. 

It is unnecessary to describe the speech at any 
length. It has already fired the hearts of thousands of 
men, and it will go down for ever as one of the most 
splendid calls to arms that an orator ever delivered 
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to a nation on the eve of a great constitutional 
battle. Its astonishing physical vigour was a surprise 
to everybody. During the first few moments there 
was, perhaps, a certain huskiness in the voice, but 
that gradually disappeared, and at times the voice, 
though carefully husbanded, sounded out during the 
alternating death-like silence and frantic cheers as 
thoughit had recoveredall the old magnificence of tone. 
More impressive than anything else was the intoxicat- 
ing feeling of self-confidence which seemed to inspire 
the old leader. He spoke, gesticulated, moved with 
the air of a man who knew he was going to win a 
crashing victory. His examination of the Bill was 
also extraordinarily effective ; and to be effective in 
the examination of a measure so complicated was by 
no means an easy task. Mr. Chamberlain lost him- 
self in the mazes, and was singularly ineffective ; 
Mr. Balfour, when he followed Mr. Gladstone, com- 
mitted the same mistake ; but Mr. Gladstone managed 
to examine the measure and at the same time to 
keep on the lofty plane of general attack and sweep- 
ing indictment of policy. 

The Tory benches had been no less impressed 
than the Liberal by the extraordinary and unexam- 
pled spectacle of a speech of such sweeping and 
rushing strength from the mighty octogenarian : 
and they almost burst their multitudinous throats 
in the welcome they gave to the champion who had 
to answer so redoubtable an assailant. And Mr. 
Balfour—with benches crammed behind him—with 
the knowledge of the effectiveness of the whip— 
with the certainty of a splendid victory—and above 
all, with the electric current of coming battle in the 
air—Mr. Balfour did his very best to meet the 
attack. If he failed, it was because no mortal man 
could have succeeded. 

It pointed to the excitement of the coming time 
that there was an outburst of cheers when Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain walked up the floor 
of the House after the division. If there were any 
doubt that the hour of battle is near, it was removed 
by the slight conversation of Thursday evening, when 
Mr.Gladstone and Mr. Balfour elaborately said nothing 
by way, as everyone thought, of concealing how much 
they knew and how thoroughly they understood 
each other. 


IN ARCADIA. 


—_ooo— — 


TP\HERE are strange ideas prevalent as to the 

nature of the country which passes in literature 
for the typical home of idleness. The name of Arcadia 
will call up visions of green valleys, full of shepherds 
piping to their flocks and fair maidens carrying 
milking-pails alternately on their heads and under 
their arms. True, there are valleys, and shepherds, 
and flocks, and maidens: yet the traveller who goes 
thither with a mind biassed by romance is grievously 
disenchanted. It must be the absence of the pipes 
and pails which spoils the picture, for the hills are 
green enough, and the gorges of the Helisson and the 
Alpheius are grand enough; but the people do not 
rise to the poetical standard. Besides, Arcadia does 
not consist entirely of hills; and the plains are too 
dusty to be pleasant, and too flat to be picturesque. 
The great central plateau of Megalopolis is a wonder- 
ful improvement, from the farmer's point of view, on 
the asphodel meadows of Attica or thirsty Argos; 
but there is a lack of grass, though the corn comes 
up in a most English way, and the trees are few and 
small. Imagine a long stretch of gently undulating 
country, with few hedges and no walls, a stunted 
oak in every quarter of a mile, a flock of sheep and 
a flock of goats alternately by every other oak, and 
a few pigs to fill up the corners, and there is the 
Arcadian plain. To put a little life into the scene, 
one of the flocks will probably be feeding in corn 
not belonging to its owner, and a dispute will ensue, 
terminating by part of the garrison of Megalopolis— 
which numbers fifteen men of all ranks—being called 
out to arrest the shepherd who has shot at, and 





missed, his fellow. But the milk-pail, and con- 
sequently the cow, is invisible, and the maiden is told 
off to take charge of the pigs. Yet the country has its 
alleviations. In spring the almond-bushes come into 
blossom, and the villages are surrounded with masses 
of pink and white, while underneath grow violets and 
crocuses, and, most home-like of all, daisies; later, these 
flowers are succeeded by scarlet anemones and the 
tall spikes of the asphodel, and the magpies are 
always on the spot. The magpies, indeed, seem to 
flourish mightily, presumably because they decline 
to sit and wait for the Arcadian sportsman to shoot 
at them, and the Arcadian sportsman would not 
dream of such a thing as killing a bird on the wing ; 
so they, and the hoodies, and the ravens rule the 
land, while hawk beyond hawk hangs in the air 
and disdains to mix with the carrion disputes of the 
crows. Bird life and bird noise is increased by the 
arrival of the swallows and swifts, which, as being 
likewise game hard to hit, have good times in Greece. 
By night the frogs take up the task of keeping the 
world awake, and succeed in making more sound than 
all other creatures can unitedly produce during the 
day. It is an amount of noise incredible to any who 
have not heard it that a Greek frog can raise when 
he devotes his attention to it; and his range of notes 
is no less remarkable. In the time of Aristophanes 
he sang “ Brekekekek koax koax,” but in deference 
to modern Greek pronunciation the form used at 
present is “ Vrekekekek.” A more favourite ejacula- 
tion is the simple “ kek” repeated constantly with 
great rapidity, while at times a specially musical 
genius will endeavour to imitate the nightingale’s 
trill with some success, and the sulky ones only 
grunt. The one creature which rivals the frog in 
noise is the dog, who in Arcadia does not display 
the same wild interest in astranger as further north, 
where he travels over two hills and a valley to bark 
at your heels; yet he is demonstrative enough. 
There are two ways of dealing with a Greek dog: if 
strong-minded, you may disregard him till he 
becomes aweary of barking ; if nervous, you will pro- 
bably stone him. There is some pretty sport to be 
had in the latter way, as, by long experience, he is 
skilled in dodging missiles. But, though he is usually 
harmless, he is always a nuisance; particularly 
through his faculty of appearing amid the finest 
scenery, when, by his obtrusive attentions, he 
disturbs the peace of mind which ought to obtain in 
Arcadia. 








MAETERLINCK’S NEW PLAY. 





hc her! that M. Maeterlinck has ceased to be 
LN “boomed” and has begun to be read, it is 
possible to consider this over-praised and over- 
abused author coolly, and to form some estimate 
of the new force he has brought into literature. 
This, to be sure, is to start by begging the question 
that his work does represent a force, that it is some- 
thing to be reckoned with, and not, as many pretend, 
an empty imposture. That unfortunate phrase of 
M. Octave Mirabeau’s about the “Belgian Shake- 
speare” has given the scoffers and the Philistines an 
opportunity by which they have profited after the 
manner of their tribe. Nothing is more easy than to 
turn M. Maeterlinck into ridicule. But the rather too 
obvious gibe about a “very Belgian” Shakespeare 
and references to Ollendorffian methods of dialogue 
will hardly help us to a right appreciation of M. 
Maeterlinck. He really has something to offer us—a 
new literary sensation—if we choose to take it, and 
to take it only for what itis worth. It is not, we are 
inclined to think, worth very much; but, so far as it 
goes, it is genuine, curious, piquant. M. Maeterlinck 
aims at a certain subtlety of effect by studied sim- 
plicity of means, at the creation of a peculiar artistic 
mood or “atmosphere,” which may be roughly 
described as Pre-Raphaelitism touched to tragic 
issues. This, of course, is not by any means a new 
aim in art. We have seen it in the pictures of Mr. 
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Burne-Jones, in the pictures and poems of Dante 
Rossetti, in the poems of Mr. William Morris; and 
we have lately seen it in prose in the remarkable 
little story-book of Mme. Darmesteter’s, entitled 
“ Marguérites du Temps Passé.” The novelty of M. 
Maeterlinck’s work consists in the attempt to create 
this mood, this atmosphere, in the region of drama. 
Plays his are not, in the literal sense of the term ; 
they cannot (with, perhaps, the single exception of 
L’Intruse) be played. But that is only because of 
the mechanical limitations of the actual stage. The 
point is that they affect the imagination as acted 
drama affects it: they conjure up a series of scenes 
in which an action is developed in dialogue. 

From the normal type, however, of acted drama 
they differ in one peculiar respect. The ordinary 
play aims at the creation of definite impressions 
and feelings, bids us like this one of its characters 
and dislike that one; shrink with Orestes from the 
pursuing Furies, and rejoice when young Orlando 
overthrows Charles the Wrestler. M. Maeterlinck’s 
affair is with vague, dimly-perceived emotional 
states; the terror of the dark, of the invisible, un- 
canny forebodings, a sense of some impending catas- 
trophe, we know not what. An atmosphere of magic 
surrounds his personages; they seem spellbound. 
Relieve this by the quaint simplicity, the fresh 
morning sweetness of mediwval romance, and you 
will have the main constituents of a Maeterlinck 
play. They are all to be found in “Pélléas et 
Mélisande” (Brussels: Paul Lacomblez). The 
“properties” are those of the troubadours: dark 
forest glades, pellucid fountains, subterranean 
caverns, where there is “an odour of death,” 
grottoes, turreted castles, the orthodox land- 
scape of some piece of old tapestry. It is by a 
fountain in a forest that Golaud finds Mélisande— 
the Princess Mélisande, for there is her crown 
lying in the clear water. He takes her to the 
castle of his grandfather, the blind King Arkel, 
and makes her his wife. She is painted for us 
by the Homeric device of repetition; we are 
always being told of her “little hands,” her little 
hands which Golaud “ could crush like flowers ;” of 
her wide-open, surprised eyes; of her long hair, 
longer than her body. Pélléas, Golaud’s younger 
brother, falls in love with her—innocently, with the 
love of child for child. Their love culminates in a 
Rossetti picture. Mélisande is leaning out from her 
turret window by moonlight, as the Blessed Damosel 
leant out from the gold bar of Heaven, and singing— 

** Mes longs cheveux descendent 
Jusqu’au seuil de la tour 
Mes cheveux vous attendent 
Tout le long de la tour, 


Et tout le long du jour, 
Et tout le long du jour... . 


Saint Daniel et Saint-Michel, 
Saint-Michel et Saint-Raphaél. 


Je suis née un Dimanche, 
Un Dimanche a midi ”— 
a pretty song, not too heavily burdened with mean- 
ing. Her long hair falls down and inundates 
Pélleéas—a sight not very agreeable for Golaud, who 
chances to be passing that way, and who inveigles 
Pélléas into the caverns beneath the castle, but 
repents of his design to kill his brother, seeing that 
Pélléas and Mélisande are but children. But his 
patience is by and by exhausted, and he upbraids 
his wife. 
“Do you mark those big eyes?” he asks Arkel, 
in her presence. 
ArxeL,—I see naught in them but a great innocence. 
Gotaup,—A great innocence! . . They are greater than 
innocence! . . . They are purer than the eyes of a lamb. . . 
They would give God lessons in innovence. A great innocence! 
Listen! I am so close to them that I smell the freshness of 
their lashes when they close; and yet I am nearer the great 
secrets of the other world than the least little secret of those 


eyes! . ..A great innocence! . . More than innocence! 
You might think the angels of heaven were celebrating a baptism 
in them! .. . I know those eyes! I have seen them at their 


work! Shut them! shut them! or I will shut them for 
ever! eee 





Note the studied naiveté, and again the trick of 
repetition. The end of the matter is that Golaud 
falls on Pélléas with his sword and slays him. 
Mélisande dies of a broken heart. ‘“ C'est terrible,” 
says Arkel to Golaud, “mais ce n’est pas votre faute.” 
That is the note struck throughout. The child with 
the little hands and the wide-open eyes and the long 
hair has gone to her death, and Pélléas is slain, and 
Golaud sits wringing his hands, and it is all no one’s 
fault. It is less the Greek notion of destiny than 
the medieval one of some fell enchantment. As we 
began by saying, we do not attach very great value 
to work of this kind, but as there is nothing else in 
modern dramatic literature exactly like it, it is not 
entirely to be overlooked by the careful student, 
with whom an intelligent interest in every manifesta- 
tion of art should be a point of honour. It is at 
least a curiosity, it offers at least a faint sensation 
of pleasure. 





THE DRAMA. 


ee eel 
“ THERMIDOR.” 


NHE description of Thermidor as a melodrama 
with the French Revolution for a background is, 
surely, as unhappy as the name of Holy Roman Em- 
pire for what Voltaire pointed out was neither holy, 
nor Roman, nor anempire. Unless we are to sacrifice 
all precision in the use of words, we must continue 
to confine the term melodrama to plays which deal 
only with things from the outside, which present 
us with acts apart from motives, which provoke 
our curiosity as to what is going to happen, rather 
than appeal to our judgment as to what ought to 
happen. Now Thermidor does more than this. It 
gets within its personages, lays bare their springs of 
action, sets them at the forked road of duty and 
inclination, invents at least three situations wherein 
a moral dilemma, as Mr. Anstey’s barber said, 
“sounds its ‘orrid ’orns” in our ears as well as 
theirs. That is—unlike melodrama, which merely 
exhibits the external manifestations of will—it 
starts us debating moral problems, and it makes an 
intellectual appeal. 

It presents, I say, three moral dilemmas, or 
“cases of conscience.” Dilemma number one :— 
Martial Hugon, a young Republican officer, returns 
from a campaign to Paris to find that his sweetheart, 
Fabienne Lecoulteux, has been denounced as an 
“aristocrat,” and is in imminent danger of arrest. 
The only safe course is to take her away from Paris 
within twenty-four hours, and to take her—for 
Martial is a revolutionary Sir Galahad—as his 
lawful wedded wife. But in Martial’s absence in 
the field it appears that Fabienne, believing her 
lover to be dead, has taken the veil. Here, then, 
is a “case of conscience” for Fabienne to resolve. 
Shall she consent to marry Martial or not? Her 
vows, her duty to God, the whole religious strength 
of her nature, say no. The natural instinct of self- 
preservation in her and her abiding love for Martial 
say aye. Martial pleads his cause eloquently, with 
all the frankness of a soldier, the warmth of a lover, 
and the contempt of a man of the Revolution for 
what he regards as effete superstition. The scene 
is really well written—written with a literary force 
which no mere melodramatist could display—and in 
the end the ayes have it. 

Dilemma number two:—Fabienne, after all, has not 
escaped arrest, and the only man in Paris who can 
save her from the guillotine is Martial’s friend, 
Labussiére, an actor who has temporarily taken 
service under the Committee of Public Safety. This 
Labussiére (a real personage, by the way, though 
there is reason to believe he no more achieved his 
self-attributed deeds than that George IV. fought at 
Waterloo) has access to the “ dossiers ” or incrimina- 
tory documents relating to all persons under trial, 
and for some time he has been secretly destroying 
such of these documents as concern his friends. 
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Unfortunately, he cannotdestroy Fabienne's “dossier,” 
for it has been specially marked, and its abstraction 
would only cost him his head, without saving Fabi- 
enne’s. Martial, whose soldier's wits are sharpened 
by danger, suggests another alternative. There are 
other female prisoners named Lecoulteux; what 
easier than to substitute the “dossier” of one of 
these for Fabienne’s, and let another, unknown, 
woman go to the guillotine in her stead? But that 
would be cold-blooded murder, replies Labussi¢ére. 
And so we get our second “case of conscience.” On 
the one hand, the death of a woman whom Labus- 
si¢re knows, and knows to be a heroine, a woman 
who is betrothed to his dearest friend ; on the other, 
the death of a stranger, shown from her “ dossier” 
to be a “daughter of joy.” A mere “ créature,” says 
Martial; yes, but a “créature humaine,” answers 
Labussi¢re. The substitution is, however, at last 
decided upon, when news of the sudden downfall of 
Robespierre makes it unnecessary. 

That is to say, it would be unnecessary if M. 
Sardou were not anxious to confront us with 
dilemma number three. Notwithstanding, then, the 
fall of Robespierre and the end of the Terror, we 
are to understand that Fabienne bas been tried and 
condemned, and we “assist” in the courtyard of the 
Conciergerie at her departure for the scaffold. Once 
more there is one chance of escape for her, and only 
one. By signing a declaration that she is with child 
she will obtain a respite, and a respite at this political 
juncture means liberty. It is a mere formality—at 
the worst only a “white” lie. No, says Fabienne, it 
is a double dishonour; she is not only a pure woman, 
she is a nun—and she refuses to sign. In vain 
Labussiére protests to the crowd that she is lying, 
in vain Martial declares himself the father of her 
child, in vain do even her gaolers beg her to sign. 
She will not accept life at such a price, and takes her 
place in the tumbril, while Martial, rushing upon her 
guards, is shot through the heart. 

These are the three situations of conflict between 
duty and inclination which M. Sardou presents in 
Thermidor, and it cannot be denied that he presents 
them with all his old adroitness and something more 
than his old command of literary form. But there 
is this serious objection to them—an.objection which 
makes us feel that we are once more in the presence 
of a tricky, mechanical, Sardou play—that they 
exist only for their own sake, are not integral, 
inevitable parts of the action. For all the moral 
debate in the first and second dilemmas has been 
mere debate in the air, it has led to nothing. No 
sooner has Fabienne elected to renounce her religious 
vows to become Martial’s wife than her sudden resolve 
to give herself up with her fellow-nuns cancels her 
choice. No sooner has Labussi¢re decided to save 
one Demoiselle Lecoulteux by practically murdering 
another than the news of Robespierre’s downfall 
makes his decision inoperative. The two situa- 
tions are only invented one moment to be thrown 
away as useless the next. They are superfluities, 
and we of the audience feel that our emotions have 
been trifled with. The third situation, to be sure, 
is not wasted ; it does serve the purpose of bringing 
the play to the end. But one cannot resist the 
suspicion that it is there for no worthier purpose 
than that. It certainly does not grow naturally out 
of the play; for a woman who has sacrificed her 
whole religious belief to become her lover's wife is 
not the woman to hesitate over the minor sacrifice of 
her good name. It is not to be believed that a 
woman who is ready to part with her chastity in 
very deed—for, in a nun’s case, her religion would 
not distinguish between marriage and any other 
union—would die rather than be thought unchaste. 
What view a nun is likely to take on the question of 
chastity, at the foot of the guillotine, M. Renan has 
shown us in L’Abbesse de Jouarre. It is a very 
different view from Fabienne’s. 

I began by objecting to the statement that the 
French Revolution is only a background to M. 
Sardou’s play. The Spirit of the Terror is really its 








protagonist, compelling the action to inevitable 
issues, as potent a force in the play as Destiny in 
Hellenic drama or Prophecy in Hebraic legend. The 
peculiar feverishness of the Terror, the “ inspissated 
gloom,” the universal suspicion, the reek of blood, the 
crowds of female furies, the wild excitement over 
the struggle of the Plain and the Mountain—all these 
things exist in Thermidor, not as mere background, 
but as the very atmosphere of the play. This part 
of his work M. Sardou has, to my mind (I speak as 
the average playgoer, with the average notions about 
the French Revolution uncorrected by special study), 
accomplished very skilfully. It is not his history which 
fails to interest me, but the fate of his inconsistent and 
not too human heroine. Her adventures leave me cold; 
for that matter she is played at the Opera Comique by 
Mile. Malvau rather coldly. Excessive coldness is 
not a fault which can be brought against M. 
Duquesne’s Martial. As for M. Coquelin, he is still 
the Coquelin that we know—a marvellously skilful 
“head” actor who calculates every effect, every 
gesture, every tone, with unerring precision. Such 
elaborate, such delicate calculation is an intellectual 
delight; it is always a pleasure, in acting as in a 
piece of fine mechanism, to observe the nice adapta- 
tion of means toend. Any other sort of pleasure 
than that it does not enter into M. Coquelin’s plans 
to give you, at least (for the assertion, after all, 
would be too sweeping, if applied to his whole 
repertory), in the “character” part—it is nothing 
more—of the genial, shrewd, humane Labussi¢re. 
A. B. W. 








L’'AMICO FRITZ. 

We a first work has obtained a success so 

unexpected as to suggest the possibility of its 
being accidental, the author must be careful indeed 
in offering to the public his second production. 
Mascagni has certainly been careful in preparing a 
successor to that Cavalleria Rusticana whicb, a year 
or two ago, took all Europe by storm; though whether 
he has been so in the right manner is another ques- 
tion. One thing, meanwhile, may with only too 
much confidence be set forth in regard to the new 
work: that it would have made no impression had 
it, instead of being Mascagni’s second opera, been 
his first. The music is beautiful, but with a beauty 
that does not strike; dramatic, but only in the sense 
of being always appropriate to the words—which, in 
the ordinary sense, are not dramatic at all. 

Mascagni is said to have been sufficiently vain to 
feel annoyed at the praise bestowed upon the Italian 
writer, from whose Scene Populari he had borrowed 
the plot of his Cavalleria Rusticana; and that the 
composer was greatly indebted to this writer for his 
emotional, stirring libretto is a point which admits 
of no discussion. The case was decided a few months 
ago by an Italian law court in favour of the author 
of Scene Populari; to whom was adjudged, in the 
future as in the past, one clear half of the profits 
derived from La Cavalleria Rusticana as a whole. 
Thereupon Signor Mascagni swore a great oath that 
for his next opera he would be indebted neither to 
an Italian dramatist, nor to any dramatist what- 
ever. He chose for his basis and framework a 
French comedy, of which the acting right, as regards 
foreign countries, had expired, thus placing himself 
beyond the reach of pecuniary injury. He selected, 
moreover, a work which possessed scarcely a vestige 
of dramatic interest; so that it would be impossible 
to say in this case, as in the previous one, that 
the opera owed all its success to the libretto. Never- 
theless, in every good opera the music is as closely 
allied to the libretto as soul to body; and the idyllic 
character of L’ Amico Fritz is derived from L’ Ami 
Fritz, just as the dramatic character of La Cavalleria 
Rusticana was derived from the tragic little Sicilian 
play in Scene Populari. 

L’ Ami Fritz was one of the earliest of the Erck- 
mann-Chatrian stories. It was published sonie thirty 
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years ago; and nearly twenty years have passed 
since it was first presented in dramatic form at the 
Théatre Francais. In its main features the story, 
full of human character and of picturesque sur- 
roundings, is exceedingly simple. The Rabbi David 
holds theories on the subject of marriage according 
to which the nation most fertile in children will 
prevail over nations comparatively barren. This 
somewhat German view is laughed to scorn by the 
young Franco-Alsatians in whose society “lAmi 
Fritz” moves. The Rabbi, however, has, apart from 
his theories, a pretty Alsatian girl on his side; and 
by means of Suzel he feels sure that he will be able to 
overcome at once the prejudices and the heart of Fritz. 

This first Act is introduced by a_ so-called 
“ preludietta,” which is to the prelude what the 
prelude of modern days is to the ancient and 
now obsolete overture. It consists simply of a 
waltz in slow time such as Planquette, Audran, or 
any other composer of “light opera” might have 
written. The Rabbi's homilies are set to genial 
music; and there is liveliness in the rejoinders of 
Fritz and, above all, of Fritz’s reckless young 
bachelor friends. Suzel has a pretty, characteristic 
air to sing; and the entry of Mile. Giulia Ravogli in 
the character of a wandering violinist is announced 
by a long and not very interesting violin solo, which, 
however, was sufficiently well played to produce a 
marked effect. The succeeding air, in which the 
violinist celebrates the benevolence of Fritz, is not 
very remarkable, though it acquires interest from 
Mile. Ravogli’s beautiful singing. The rather frag- 
mentary music of this act is brought toa close by 
an Alsatian march of a popular and somewhat noisy 
character. 

The second Act is a long garden scene, with the 
love-making between Fritz and Suzel encouraged 
for good purposes by the Rabbi, even as in Faust 
the love-making between Faust and Margaret is 
encouraged for evil purposes by Mephistopheles. 
The scene, however, which takes place by the 
side of a well, is intended to recall the loves of 
Isaac and Rebecca, to whom free reference is 
made. Otherwise the Germanic costumes and the 
Germanic surroundings might have turned the 
thoughts of the spectator towards the Hermann 
and Dorothea of Goethe, who are themselves brought 
together by water-drawing at .a well. An un- 
scriptural cherry-tree plays an important part in 
this pretty, poetical scene; and a simple but fas- 
cinating duet, begun by the side of the well, is 
finished, so far as the female performer is con- 
cerned, in the boughs of the cherry-tree. Mme. 
Calvé, the impersonator of Suzel, had to come 
down, and, with Signor de Lucia, the imper- 
sonator of Fritz, sing the charming duet once more 
from the beginning. The perfect simplicity of 
the melody on which this musical piece is based 
gives the keynote of the whole work. Its naiveté is 
so marked that unless relieved by the truly artistic 
singing of such vocalists as Signor de Lucia and,above 
all, Mme. Calvé, it would run the risk of appearing 
somewhat childish. This second Act is a long series 
of duets. The love duet for Fritz and Suzel, the 
central piece of the opera, is followed by a duet for 
Suzel and the Rabbi; to which succeeds yet another 
duet for the Rabbi and Fritz. At last, under the 
influence of the well and the cherry-tree, of Suzel’s 
eyes and of Suzel's lips, Fritz has, in accordance 
with the Rabbi's prognostics, fallen in love. But he 
rebels in an agitated solo against the tyranny 
of the “gentle passion”; and when those terrible 
young men, the bachelors of the village, come upon 
the scene they have no trouble in persuading him to 
goaway with them. Suzelis in despair. The Rabbi 
endeavours to console her, and the curtain falls. 

The most successful piece in La Cavalleria 
Rusticanat being the famous intermezzo, it was 
evidently necessary to write another intermezzo for 
L’Amico Fritz. The intermezzo of the operatic 
idyll is in absolute antithesis to the intermezzo of 
the operatic tragedy ; each being, at the same time, 





in opposition to the general character of the work in 
which it figures. The intermezzo of L’ Amico Fritz 
is placed between the second and third Acts. Itisa 
vigorous, stormy, ultra-dramatic piece of music ; and, 
admirably played by Signor Bevignani's orchestra, 
it was naturally redemanded. If there is very little 
drama in the first Act, and not very much in the 
second, there is next to none in the third. Assoon as 
he has left Suzel, Fritz cannot help regretting her, 
and his sorrow finds vent in an expressive air. Then 
in a duet with Suzel he obtains forgiveness for 
his abrupt departure, and declares his love. Once 
more the village bachelors make their appearance ; 
but this time only to be told that Fritz is about to 
marry Suzel. The Rabbi had made a little bet on the 
subject, which he wins; but only to hand it over, in 
the shape of dowry, to the bride. As for the bache- 
lors, they not only congratulate Fritz—which they 
could searcely avoid doing—but formally renounce 
their detestable opinions;’and they are engaged, 
with Suzel, Fritz, and the Rabbi, in singing a hymn 
to love when the curtain comes down. 

Of Mme. Calvé’s charming impersonation of 
Suzel mention has already been made; and a word 
of well-deserved praise has also been given to Signor 
de Lucia, the representative of Fritz. It must be 
added that M. Dufriche, as the Rabbi, presents a 
carefully thought-out and carefully made-up picture 
of the better class of Alsatian Jew. He has not much 
to sing; but what he does sing, he sings well. 








A SELECT FEW. 
A SHORT black street, and at the end of the 
abrupt perspective the exquisite and intricate 
network of the Eiffel Tower; it lifts itself like a 
tall fountain into the clear blue sky, and a light 
fleecy cloud stretches behind it perfectly, as if 
scattered by the hand of some prodigious artist. 
After so fair a sight it were a pity to enter the 
exhibition at the Champ de Mars, and, in the oven- 
like heat which falls through the white blinds, to 
gaze upon endless hundreds of intolerable pictures. 
For, believe me, ninety per cent. of the pictures 
exhibited in France and England are horrible and 
hateful things. If there were no exhibitions pictures 
would be exhibited by dealers and by the artists 
themselves ; the bad pictures would slip much more 
quietly out of sight than they do at present; public 
taste would not be deliberately poisoned; every 
now and then the works of an artist would be 
collected, one or two rooms would be filled with the 
work of a lifetime, and to see and study these would 
be the joy of a day and to write about them the happy 
labour of a night. So the world of Art once was, 
and it is doubtful if anyone would suggest that Art 
has gained by the change. I have wondered why 
editors publish the long columns of catalogue which 
pass for art criticism, and I have tried to imagine 
a reader whose time hangs so heavily that perforce 
he must plod through them. And the interest of 
the catalogue is still further diminished if the ex- 
hibition be held abroad, for the critic then informs 
the reader only of the numerical existence of a vast 
number of bad pictures, the sight of which distance 
kindly saves him. I fail to recognise the necessity of 
writing unless you have something, or imagine you 
have something, worth saying; and were I now 
to meet anyone interested in the art of painting 
I should talk to him exclusively of some four or five 
masterpieces by Alfred Stevens, which recompensed 
me fortheoverpowering heat which poured through the 
white blinds, and for many miles of weary walking. 
Why should I treat the reader otherwise than I 
should an intelligent friend? I will therefore speak 
only of Alfred Stevens, the only real painter that 
Belgium has produced since the death of Rubens’ 
pupils. 
Truthful to the great tradition of his country, 
Alfred Stevens has dabbled neither in history nor in 
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patriotism : the anecdote is entirely absent from his 
work; and were his pictures gathered into one 
exhibition, the catalogue would read very like a 
catalogue of Dutch or Flemish pictures painted in 
the seventeenth century. “A Lady playing the 
Harp”; “ Two Girls looking at a Picture”; “ A Lady 
smelling a Flower”; “The Convalescent”; “A 
Woman in a Bath”; “ A Girl playing the Fiddle” ; 
“ A Portrait of a Boy” ; “‘A Sportsman” ; “ Boats in 
a Calm Sea.” I think that the works of Alfred 
Stevens might be searched from end to end without 
finding a single line of quotation from poets, from 
novelists, from historians, ancient or modern. This 
seems to mein itself indicativeof merit, for does notthe 
absence of descriptive texts announce that the artist 
is a painter, and not an illustrator, that he deems his 
art sufficient in itself, and does not look upon her as 
literature’s younger sister, depending upon her for 
chaperonage, content to explain and interpret to the 
vulgar the gross envelope of the idea which literature 
has already expressed, in its finer essence, in a form 
accessible to the refined and the educated, and con- 
sidered by them as sufficient ? Alfred Stevens has 
never painted the taking of Sebastopol, or children 
with mustard pots, and terrified puppy dogs; he has 
always painted for the sake of painting, and the only 
interests he has ever attempted to evoke are the 
interests of tone enhanced, being a grey rose in the 
midst of a beautiful black, a pink placed between 
black and durk green, a bright crimson next to grey 
and rose tones, a violent yellow surrounded by grey. 
That Alfred Stevens has done this miraculously 
well no one possessed of any true feeling for the art 
of painting will deny; and every year Alfred 
Stevens exhibits some of his best work—pictures 
painted five-and-twenty and thirty years ago—in the 
Champs de Mars. Last year he exhibited those 
beautiful pictures, a woman in a yellow dress, shad- 
ing her face with her hand, her elbow resting on a 
grey table-cloth; and also that magnificent master- 
piece, the woman smelling some flowers. This year 
he exhibits four masterpieces, four small pictures, 
which for beauty of colour and for exquisite quality 
of painting would command the respect and the 
admiration of the great painters who flourished 
in the Low Countries in the seventeenth century. 
It is easy to imagine the perplexity that modern 
art would cause Terburg, Metsu, Pieter de Hooch, 
and Franz Hals; and what would Ruysdael say 
about monitor Rousseau? Hals would find it, in- 
deed, difficult to choose words to express his loath- 
ing of the portraits which Carolus-Duran exhibits 
this year. Puvis de Chavannes would puzzle him; 
he would recognise genius in the great decoration 
entitled “Winter”; but, while admitting the nobility 
and purity of the conception, he could not fail to 
find it somewhat void. The hideous religiosities, the 
Christs in modern dining-rooms, and the Christs in 
great landscapes painted in pale violet and grey 
tints, there can be hardly any doubt, would inspire in 
him a firm conviction that he was being shown the 
works of the inmates of lunaticasylums,and with more 
than one anxious glance he would scan the features 
of his guide. Surely of all the pictures in the Champs 
de Mars the works that Hals would understand best 
are those by Whistler and Stevens; Van de Velde 
would take off his hat instantly before the beautiful 
“Marianne,” and Terburg, flying from terrifying acres 
of coloured canvas, not one inch of which would 
mean anything to him, would fix himself before the 
picture of the “Lady Playing the Harp.” The bad- 
ness of the drawing would prove a little disconcert- 
ing, for in his day everyone drew perfectly. But 
Stevens's drawing is not good; it is not even adequate, 
and it is impossible to say one word in extenuation 
of his drawing while looking at the lady playing 
the harp. She is a large, heavy woman, nearly forty. 
She sits in the middle of the picture, and so inexpres- 
sive is the drawing that I do not remember if her 
hands are or are not on the strings. The bosom 
is not even in its place; the face floats vague and 
undetermined in a loose and stupid modelling; not a 





single line says exactly what the painter wished to 
say. These are grave faults, and Terburg, master 
as he was—a most fluent, a most simple, and at the 
same time a most complete and perfect method of 
drawing—would feel very much shocked indeed, but 
I think that his outraged feelings would find recom- 
pense in the exquisite handling of the dress—a pink 
silk dress covered with black lace. I am sure he 
would even forget the drawing in his admiration 
of that exquisite pink and that beautiful black. 
And I can imagine the little thrill he would 
feel when his eyes rested on the red geraniums 
in the dark brass vase, the red of the petals, so 
crisp upon the dark green foliage that makes the 
background, and the painting of the harp itself 
might even excite his envy. I can imagine him 
thinking, “My drawing of the instrument would 
be more ample and conclusive, but my painting 
would have been thinner, less rich in colour, less 
fascinating in quality. I wonder how he got that dry 
rich quality of paint; I never saw any quite like it 
before.” More Flemish than Dutch, even Hals would 
hardly dare such colour complications, and yet each 
colour keeps its place. The woman in the crimson 
dress is also very good ; the head is more expressive, 
and, it is almost needless to say, charming in tone. 
The dress is a most beautiful crimson, and the little 
green shawl about the shoulders is quite perfect. 
Still, the picture is not, in my opinion, le dernier mot 
de sa belle maniére. I like the two girls looking at 
a picture better. The principal figure, a plump girl 
in a long white dress or dressing-gown, made of some 
old-fashioned mixture of wool and silk —chenille 
probably—occupies nearly the entire picture. Sheis 
sitting down; she leans towards her friend, showing 
the whole profile of her body. The drawing is better 
than usual, and it would be impossible to praise too 
highly the exquisite quality of the tone of that white 
dress, its soft, dim, pearly sparkle,and the beauty of 
the dark-brown hair on the faint background, and 
the richness of the olive velvet worn by the other 
girl. It would be a great happiness to possess such 
a picture; but still more rare is the charm of the 
sketch—left a sketch by design or intention—of a 
mother lying in bed with her young child. But 
think it not a popular picture, O you admirers of 
Leader and Tadema! Subject is not sufficient to 
make a picture popular; far more important than 
subject is bad painting. It is bad painting that 
really wins the day. The mother’s face is 
beautiful, but it is not an egg-like oval with 
two dark spots for eyes, outlined with eyelashes 
and eyebrows; and the hand is not a bit of 
white porcelain tinted with rose. Admirers of 
Leader and Tadema, you will find nothing in 
this picture to your taste. The tapestry along 
the bed is the richest and most beautiful 
colour possible to imagine. The indication of the 
mother’s hand, of the mother’s face, lost amid the 
whiteness of the pillows, and of the child's brighter 
face, are triumphs of colour and handling. Then 
feeling, as he completed the picture, that a note was 
still missing, the painter took a beautiful crimson 
from his palette and let a red bell-rope fall through 
the picture. 

I notice with regret that space does not allow 
me to speak of the little girl playing the fiddle, 
one of Stevens’ finest works, and that I must 
summarise my impressions of his art. M. Stevens’ 
painting suggests to me marvellous pictorial gifts 
rather than a high intelligence. His pictures always 
betray a certain inherent vulgarity of mind, 
just that vulgarity which separates Maupassant 
from Tourgueneff. We are very far indeed from the 
natural nobility and refinements of Manet, and we 
are further still from the rare and penetrating 
intelligence which informs every outline that Degas 
puts on paper, and it were still more vain to think 
of the exquisite subtleties of Whistler. In Stevens 
we must seek for neither brains nor for any refine- 
ment of sensation, and at the risk of being misunder- 
stood I will not accept even colour. Stevens gives 
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us an execution naturally beautiful, an expression in 
paint singularly direct and exact, a sensation of life 
robust and surrounded by the beauty of colour, and 
so it becomes impossible to deny him a foremost place 
in the art of the century. I spoke just now of 
Terburg, of Metzu, and of Hals. I did so with 
intention. In the disorder of modern art, Stevens is 
the painter they would most easily, most readily, 
understand ; they would feel at home with him at 
once; they would recognise him as a painter—and to 
how many painters now living can I pay so high a 
compliment ? : 

”s ime G. M. 

Paris, May 25. 


THE WEEK. 


WE allude elsewhere to those of the Birthday 
Honours which have a political or official complexion. 
Four or tive of the selections involve a recognition 
of the claims of learning which possibly is not 
entirely intentional. Whether Mr. Howortn, for 
instance, becomes a K.C.I.E. for his political or his 
literary achievements we do not venture to guess. 
But Mr. GEORGE DAWSON is an eminent Canadian 
geologist; Mr. JoHN Evans, a distinguished archze- 
olégist and authority on Keltic antiquities. Mr. 
THISTLETON DYER is a botanist by profession and 
a folk-lorist by way of relaxation. Mr. E. F. i 
THURN is an Oxonian of singular ability and tact 
in dealing with Indians, and has a rare power of 
entering into their minds and appreciating their 
conceptions of the world. There are few more 
valuable contributions to anthropology than his 
“Indians of British Guiana”; and it was he who 
first scaled Roraima, the extraordinary mountain 
whose top is an extensive tableland. 


THE output of sociological literature increases by 
leaps and bounds. Sociology seems indeed to have 
become the science of the reading public, just as 
theology was in Puritan times; it is a sign, and 
many think they know to what it points. But that 
is by the way. “ Property: its Origin and Develop- 
ment,” by M. Cu. LETOURNEAL, is the latest addition 
to Mr. Water Scort’s “Contemporary Science 
Series”; and “The Rural Exodus,” by Mr. P. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM, appears in MEssRs. METHUEN 
& Co.’s “Social Questions of To-Day.” “ Industrial 
Freedom: a Study in Politics” (CASSELL), by MR. 
B. R. Wisk, is a practical argument with illustra- 
tions in favour of Free Trade. 


From the scientific lectures which MR. ROMANES 
delivered in Edinburgh and the Royal Institution, 
he intends to compose a treatise in three divisions, of 
which the second is published under the title of 
“ Darwin, and After Darwin” (LONGMANS). From 
the sub-title we gather that the book is devoted to 
the general theory of organic evolution as it was left 
by the labours of DARWIN. The third portion, to 
appear in the autumn in all likelihood, will deal with 
“ After Darwin” questions. 


Miss LILIAN M. QuILLER-Covucn’s “ Reminiscences 
of Oxford by Oxford Men” adheres strictly to its 
title, the writer of each extract being an alumnus of 
Oxford, who, looking back, has described, judged, 
and commented upon its collegiate life by the light 
of later years and a larger knowledge of the world. 
The list of writers extends from Elizabethan times 
to our own, beginning with Sir THoMAS BoDLEY and 
ending with Lorp BRABoURNE. The book is printed 
for the Oxford Historical Society at the Clarendon 
Press. 





Mr. SAMUEL BuTLeR’s life of ‘his grandfather, 
headmaster of Shrewsbury and Bishop of Lichfield, 
which is awaited with great interest in many 
quarters, advances slowly: the mastering of much 





important correspondence which has come to Mr. 
BuTLeER’s hands delays progress. As a picture of 
public-school life in the first quarter of this century 
the memoir of Dr. BuTLER will appeal to a wide 
public. 


Mr. Henry Gray has nearly ready a limited 
edition on large and small paper, for subscribers 
only, of “ Views of the Old Halls of Lancashire and 
Cheshire,” a series of twenty-eight engravings drawn 
and mostly etched by N. G. Puituips. The letter- 
press will consist of a memoir of the artist-engraver 
and a pedigree of the family of Mr. W. Morton 
PHILLIPS, and a description of each plate by a 
separate writer. These engravings have become quite 
a rarity, only one complete set of the originals being 
known to exist. Doubtless the 350 copies will soon 
all be taken up. 


THE fifth volume of “ Bookprices Current” (ELLIOT 
Stock) comprises a record of the prices at which 
books have been sold at auction from December, 
1890, to November, 1891. The most notable dis- 
persion of the year was undoubtedly that of the 
Brayton Ives Library, which took place at New 
York in March, and realised rather more than 
£30,000. A general view of the sales by auction 
during the past year, however, discloses very little 
out of the common, a fact which does not detract in 
the least from the importance of this volume to all 
bibliophiles, bibliographers, and book-buyers. It 
contains much matter for future guidance and 
present reflection. 


Mr. WALTER BESANT writes an exceedingly in- 
teresting essay on the History and Practice of 
Charity to the Sick as an introduction to Mr, A. 
EeGmMont HAKE's “Suffering London” (Scientific 
Press). Asan unofficial, wholly independent opinion 
of the Hospital World by an able writer, Mr. HAKE’s 
book will doubtless receive much attention, and 
be a prolific source of discussion. 


OF the papers included in Mr. WALTER CRANE'S 
“Claims of Decorative Art” (LAWRENCE & BULLEN), 
some of the shorter ones had their origin in fireside 
discussions in the studios of brother-artists; others 
were addressed to wider audiences; but all 
were written under what Mr. CRANE calls the 
new-old view of art, which has revived during the 
last quarter of a century——the view which regards 
art not only in relation to use and material and seeks 
for its vital root in the handicrafts, but which in- 
sists on its connection with common life and social 
conditions. 


THE unfinished novel “ Wotton Reinfred,” the 
“ Excursion to Paris,” and some letters of CARLYLE 
and of his wife, originally published in the New 
Review, have been collected in one volume and 
issued by Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., without 
preface or editor's name. 


NEW novels promised immediately are Mr. J. E. 
Mvuppock’s “Maid Marian and Robin Hood: a Ro- 
mance of Old Sherwood Forest” (CHATTO); MR. 
Joun A. STEWART'S “Jolly Pashas; or, The Story 
of an Unphilanthropic Society,” in Messrs. HENRY 
& Co.’s Whitefriars Library ; “ Cynthia Wakeman’s 
Money” (PUTNAM), by Miss ANNA KATHERINE GREEN; 
und “ Quintin Doonrise: a Study in Human Nature” 
(GARDNER), by Mr. J. MCGAVIN SLOAN, 


Tue “Froissart,” in M. JUSSERAND's “Collec- 
tion des Grands Ecrivains Frangais” will be by 
Mme. DARMESTETER. This accomplished writer's 
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“ Marguerites du Temps passé” was recently crowned 
by the French Academy. 


A GREAT deal more will have to be done to im- 
prove the teaching of geography before it can be 
substituted for Latin prose (Latin verse has gone 
long ago for all but a select few), according to the 
proposal of the President of the Royal Geographical 
Society. When will critics of our educational 
system learn that classical teaching, as organised 
at present, is a machine which almost works 
itself--or, at any rate, can be worked by any 
University graduate who can keep’ decent 
order in his class-room without wholly unsatis- 
factory results? Science and geography, on the 
other hand, require skilled lecturing, and the skilled 
lecturers are not to be found to one-twentieth of the 
number requisite. Moreover, no subject can be more 
readily crammed; and the great majority alike of 
teachers, parents, and examiners are quite ready to 
accept the results of cram in it without demur. 


THE astronomers were awakened a few weeks ago 
to the fact that a new star had suddenly appeared, 
and now chemists are on the qui vive to obtain more 
information about a new element that has been 
discovered. The mineral in which it was found was 
obtained by Joshua Pacha in 1890 from the bed of 
an old river in Upper Egypt which has for ages 
been dry, there being left only a few small lakes, 
whose water is supposed to be of some medicinal 
value. At the Khedival laboratory at Cairo, in the 
course of analysis by Messrs. H. Droop RicuMonp 
and Hussein OFF, the mineral was found to contain 
a fibrous variety of mixed aluminium and iron alum, 
together with some other unknown substance. While 
performing one of the customary tests an unusual 
occurrence took place, which aroused their suspicions : 
and further work pointed out that this was due 
to the presence of a new element, the properties of 
which were quite different from those of any yet 
known. The name given to this newcomer is 
“ Masrium,” after the Arabic name for Egypt; while 
the mineral that contained it has been termed 
“masrite.” <A peculiar feature about the atomic 
weight of this substance is that it most probably 
fills a vacant place required by the periodic law on 
which the classification of the elements is based. 
During the past few years several of these so-called 
elements have been brought to light. MARIGNAc in 
1878 and 1880 discovered Gadolinium and Ytterbium, 
while Soret in the former of these years contri- 
buted Holmium, and Nitson and CLékve in the 
latter added Scandium and Thulium respectively. 
WINKLER in 1885 discovered Germanium, and AVER 
vVoN WELSBACH in 1886 increased the number by 
adding Neodymium and Praseodymium. Whether 
some of these are really elements is, however, still a 
matter for doubt. 


THE obituary this week includes the names of Sir 
CHARLES Butt, Judge of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice: Sir 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, who had held various posts 
(including that of Postmaster-General) in the first 
Ministry of Sirk JOHN MACDONALD, in Canada, and 
had lately been Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario: 
the MAHARAJAH OF ULWAR, one of the ablest 
and most enlightened of the native princes of 
India; the Duc pe FeRNAN NUNEZ, a prominent 
Spanish Liberal, and once Spanish ambassador in 
Paris; Don MANUEL SILVELA, who had held the same 
post, and had, moreover, been Foreign Minister in 
the first Cabinet of Signor CaANovas: HERR von 
KLEIST-ReEtTzOwW, a leader of the ultra-Conservatives 
in Pomerania, and a prominent member of the Prus- 
sian Upper House ; HERR VON FoRCKENBECK, Burgo- 
master of Berlin, and one of the Liberal leaders in 
Germany; and Dr. Puitie MAcLAGAN, who had 
gained distinction as a botanist. 





THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST. 





Arx-Lrs-Barns, May 24th. 

LTHOUGH it is now three weeks since I left 

New York, I think I may say with confidence 
that the political situation has not within that period 
undergone any serious change. Before the Ist of 
May, not only had Hill's chances of the Presidential 
nonination disappeared, but his influence in his own 
State had been irretrievably destroyed. This was 
brought about partly by a tour which he made in 
the Southern States, and partly by the complete 
exposure of the election frauds which he had concocted 
and helped to execute in New York. He perceived 
clearly, like everybody else, after he had made his 
arrangements for sending a delegation of his own to 
the nominating Convention at Chicago—arrange- 
ments which I described to you in a former letter— 
that one of his great difficulties as a candidate before 
the Convention would be the very small knowledge 
of him personally possessed by the people of other 
States. His reputation, such as it is, has until now 
been purely local. He is not an orator, and, although 
a rather smart country lawyer, did not display in the 
Governor's chair any capacity beyond that of a 
shrewd political manager in the very lowest sense 
of the term. To appreciate even this, one had to 
have a knowledge of New York State politics, which 
few people in other States possessed. Consequently, 
when he appeared on the horizon after the November 
election, as the candidate whom the New York 
delegation would probably support, there arose in 
the country at large a curiosity as to the manner 
of man he was, which he, with characteristic 
ignorance of his own mental outfit, set about 
gratifying. He started on a tour through the 
South as the region from which a large proportion 
of the Democratic vote has to come, and made 
an elaborate speech in every town he came to, but 
each one was more disappointing than the last. 
Nothing more feeble and trivial has ever been 
uttered on the stump by a prominent public man in 
this country. Moreover, his commonplaces —- one 
of the speeches delivered in Mississippi was a sort of 
Kindergartenessay on the Federal Constitution— were 
addressed to audiences less prepared to put up with 
such performances than similar ones at the North. 
For it must be said that the Southerners are still a 
good deal more exacting towards their public men 
than the Northerners are. The ante-bellum tradition, 
which required politicians to be prepared on their 
return from Washington to instruct their con- 
stituents onthe burning questions of the day—that is, 
to show more knowledge of them than the constituents 
themselves possessed—still survives at the South. At 
the North it has greatly declined. There isnot, it is safe 
to say, a Northern man in public life to-day—except, 
perhaps, Cleveland and Sherman— from whom people 
look for anything in the way of political exposition, 
beyond what the local newspapers have been fur- 
nishing them for months previously ; so that when 
the Senator or Representative comes home to meet 
his constituents, he is apt to find that his * remarks” 
have been already outlined for him by the local 
managers, and that he is listened to mainly to see 
whether he is sound in whatever his district con- 
siders the orthodox party faith. 

At the South, on the other hand, he is still con- 
sidered an authority, though by no means to the 
same extent as before the war. Hill's deliverances 
in that region were all the more disappointing 
because, on the burning questions of the day—the 
tariff and the silver coinage—they were absolutely 
incomprehensible. On the tariff he has apparently 
no fixed opinions at all, and the silver question he 
does not understand. What he tried to say on this 
topic was reported to have been furnished him by a 
noted New York bimetallist, and Hill's attempt to 
make it his own resulted in a confusion which caused 
a great deal of merriment. 

Since his disappearance from the arena, the sup- 
porters of Cleveland have been making good progress 
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in enrolling the names of Democrats in New York 
State opposed to Hill and his methods, and prepared 
to elect a contesting delegation to the convention. 
When I left, they had secured, or were certain of 
securing 200,000 names, and these the most respect- 
able in their various localities. This in a State in 
which the majority is a very shifting one, and rarely 
amounts to more than 30,000 on either side, is by no 
means a negligeable quantity, and the chances that 
the contesting delegation would obtain admission to 
the convention were said to be very good. As 
a rule, too, Cleveland delegates have been since 
elected in the other States in both the North and 
South —the two Carolinas being the exception 

and the probabilities are that he will be 
very near a majority before the name of New 
York is called in the list of States. The chief 
and, indeed, the only difficulty he has had to con- 
tend with at the South is caused by his very pro- 
nounced stand taken over a year ago against the 
free coinage of silver. On this subject the South 
went crazy for a while; why or wherefore it would 
be difficult to explain. I was never able to obtain 
anything better in the way of an explanation than 
that the people thought that if plenty of silver 
money was put about, some of it would, in 
some way or other, find its way into the pockets of 
the people. They have got over it to some extent, 
owing to the manly opposition of some of their own 
politicians, and owing to the solemn warnings of 
their brother-Democrats at the North, that if they 
persisted in their heresy they would inevitably cause 
the loss of the election, and to the demonstration 
afforded by two adverse votes in Congress that 
there was no chance of the silver shower anywhere 
in the near future. 

That President Harrison will be the candidate on 
the Republican side, I do not think there is any 
reasonable doubt. In the first place, it has become 
a sort of party custom, since the war, to give every 
President a second term, because dropping him at 
the end of one would seem a confession that his 
nomination in the first instance had been a mistake. 
An exception was made in Mr. Hayes's case because 
he was held to have betrayed his party in his mode 
of dealing with the Southern States. In the second 
place there is nobody else to whom the party can 
possibly turn. He has a good many enemies, the 
most formidable one being Platt, the Republican 
Boss in New York, whom he has failed to satisfy in 
his distribution of the patronage. They are keeping 
up just now a prodigious clatter, with the view of 
preventing the delegates from committing them- 
selves too strongly to Harrison before the con- 
vention meets, and in the hope that, if they 
can prevent this, somebody else may possibly 
turn up in time. That they have any serious 
hope or expectation of nominating or electing Mr. 
Blaine, I consider a piece of the tomfoolery which 
plays an important part in nearly all preparations 
for Presidential campaigning, and nobody is fonder 
of it than Mr. Blaine himself. That his health is per- 
manently injured to an extent that would make it 
impossible for him to stand the racket and worry of 
a Presidential contest is just as certain as that he 
has held the Secretaryship of State during the past 
year in a feeble and almost nominal way. He knows 
this very well, as do the managers who are pretending 
that he is their man. I daresay he enjoys, never- 
theless, being talked of as a candidate, as does and 
would every American politician. At this stage 
in the conflict—the stage of mere preparation— 
all the impossible and unlikely and obscure men have 
their innings. They like the noise of their captains 
and the shouting, and the newspaper discussions 
of their chances, and doubtless get more or less 
comfort by recalling the uncertainty of conventions, 
and the frequency with which they do the unforeseen 
and improbable. And Mr. Blaine’s career is over, 
and “ the use of his name” now going on is doubtless 
meant simply to frighten the followers of Harrison. 
Mr. Harrison is sound on the only question the 





Republican party cares much about—the tariff. He 
is safe enough on silver to satisfy the Northern 
financiers and business men, who supply the sinews 
of war when the fight begins. With these advantages 
he may disregard his immense abuses of the appoint- 
ing power, his discreditable performances in the 
Chilian affair, his steady winking at corruption 
which accrued to his political profit in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere, and his cold and brusque manner 
which has sent so many politicians away swearing 
from the White House. He will almost certainly 
be nominated. 

Considering the small influence the President has 
on legislation, the excitement attending the filling 
of the office might well puzzle a philosopher. But 
the explanation is to be found, I think, in the enor- 
mous patronage which he has at his disposal, and 
which custom has now for sixty years permitted him 
to use without scruple for the benefit of the party. 
This makes the campaign a game which the whole 
country delights to watch, and in which the offices 
furnish the stakes, however little influence it may 
have on the public policy of the ensuing four years. 

Kk. L. GopDKIN. 








TURKEY AND ARMENIA. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, May 20th, 1892. 


LETTER-WRITER can never compete with 
LA special correspondents who use the telegraph, 
especially when they invent their own news. I have 
read more startling information in the European 
Press purporting to come from Constantinople within 
the last few weeks than we have heard here within 
a year. No doubt we live upon the side of a slumber- 
ing voleano, and perhaps, like the people of Pompeii, 
we have grown too careless of the warning sounds 
beneath us. There have been some strange noises 
of late, but there is no evidence of any serious 
danger impending. 

The Sultan has, no doubt, been seriously alarmed 
by the plot to blow him up with dynamite. There 
seems to be no doubt that there was such a plot 
arranged by the Armenians in Odessa, with the aid 
of the Panslavic Committee there. The Sultan was 
to have been killed when on his way to St. Sofia in 
Ramazan, the one day jn the year when he leaves 
his palace and is seen in an open carriage in the 
streets of the city. It was a geod plot, but, as 
always in such cases in Turkey, one of the Armenians 
sold the secret to the Government in good time, so 
that the bombs were secured and the conspira- 
tors in Constantinople arrested, along with a large 
number of other Armenians suspected of complicity. 

If the private reports which I have received are 
strictly accurate the Turkish police managed the 
affair with an adroitness which ought to have re- 
assured the Sultan, but it is said that he has since 
been excited and tormented by suggestions made to 
him by interested persons in the Palace. There is 
no difficulty in believing this. He has no doubt been 
assured on the one hand that this is only a trick of 
the Bulgarians to frighten him into a recognition of 
Prince Ferdinand, and on the other hand that lead- 
ing Turks were engaged in it, who desire to put his 
brother on the throne. But there is not the slightest 
evidence that he has gone mad or that he has lost 
his head. He has been entertaining foreign guests, 
and has appeared as usual every Friday. He looked 
pale and terribly careworn last Friday, but not 
much more so than usual. There has been no change 
in the Ministry, as there certainly would have been 
if he had believed in any serious conspiracy among 
the Turks. That there is deep and widespread dis- 
content among them is perfectly true, but I see no 
evidence of any immediate outbreak. 

The researches of the Turkish and Bulgarian 
police seem to prove that the dynamite plot was 
directed against both the Sultan and Prince Ferdi- 
nand, and was the result of a combination between 
the Armenian and Bulgarian revolutionists, who 
are protected and patronised by the Russian 
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Government in Odessa. It was revealed to the Turks 
by an Armenian, and the Bulgarians were warned of 
the state of things in Rustchuck by the Turks. I 
have been assured that some of the bombs actually 
reached Constantinople. The chief conspirator here 
was a Russian Armenian who has often resided in 
Constantinople, and is a very well-known man in 
the city. The Turks have not only arrested him 
and many others supposed to be implicated, but 
they treat all Armenians as if they were suspected 
of treason. 

This whole business is another illustration of the 
supreme folly of the so-called Armenian patriots in 
Europe and of their sympathisers in Constantinople. 
What possible interest have they in attacking Bul- 
garia, where they have always been treated as friends 
and citizens? What have they to hope from Russia ? 
What would they have gained if they had killed the 
Sultan? How can they hope to win the sympathy 
of Europe by playing the part of Anarchists? Thus 
far they have simply exasperated the Turks and 
made the Armenians in Turkey more miserable than 
they were before. And now the Turks have an 
excuse for their tyranny such as they never had 
before. It is hardly to be expected that they will 
be wise enough to take no advantage of it. 

The telegraph informs us of the election of the 
Bishop and ex-Patriarch Chrimian as Catolicos of 
the Armenian Church at Etchmiadzin by a unani- 
mous vote. His election will probably be confirmed 
by the Czar. He is one of the best men in the 
Church, and his record is a very good one. He 
was Patriarch of Constantinople before the famous 
Nerses, and he visited the various capitals of Europe 
to plead the cause of the Armenians at the time of 
the Berlin Congress. He is an ardent patriot, and 
has been for some time in exile at Jerusalem, so that 
his election will not be very agreeable to the Turkish 
Government. In fact, it may be regarded as a popular 
protest against the treatment of the Armenians by 
the Turks—for this is strictly a popular election—by 
the suffrage of all the Armenians in the world. 

The relations of Bulgaria to the Porte are not 
so strained as to justify any anxiety whatever. 
Bulgaria will not declare herself independent or 
attack Macedonia at present, whatever answer may 
be returned to her last. note. M. Stambouloff 
knows too well that neither he nor the Sultan can 
act alone against the advice of England and the 
Triple Alliance, and the advice given has been very 
decided to keep the peace and be patient. It may 
even be doubted whether M. Stambouloff has any 
desire to have Prince Ferdinand recognised as 
Prince of Bulgaria. Their relations are anything 
but happy, and there is no such enthusiasm for the 
Prince in Bulgaria as would lead the people to 
sacrifice anything in his behalf. 

There is one thing, however, which the Turks 
might and ought to grant, which they have thus far 
been stupid enough to refuse. They ought to agree 
to require Bulgarian revolutionists not to take 
refuge in Turkey, to live in Asia rather than in 
European Turkey, and to give up actual criminals to 
the Bulgarian Government to be judged. 

The assassins of Dr. Vulkovitch have been tried 
and sentenced to death, but not yet executed. The 
published report of the trial does not make it very 
clear that they actually committed the murder, 
although it is evident that they had something to 
do with it; but Iam told that the Government has 
conclusive evidence in its possession, which for 
political reasons was not made public, to show that 
they were the actual perpetrators of the deed. If 
so, they will no doubt be executed ; but the result 

is still unsatisfactory as to the instigators of the 
murder. Shishmanoff and the two Tufenkdjieffs 
are safe under the protection of Russia, and the 
Turks do not dare to demand their extradition, 
although they are all Turkish subjects. 

The general state of things in the Balkan Penin- 
sula is fairly good, and in Greece it has greatly im- 
proved by the triumph of M. Tricoupis, the one 





































































real statesman in that kingdom. I do not believe 
that there is any present danger to the peace of 
Europe in any of these small States—although no 
one of them is exactly quiet, and there is always 
something going on to furnish material for sensa- 
tional telegrams. <A pretext for war can always be 
found by Russia in these States, but until she wants 
war in Europe there is nothing to fear. 

The Turks seem to have been at last brought to 
a stand in their crusade against Christian schools, 
They have closed a number of them under most 
aggravating circumstances, in direct opposition to 
treaty rights, but within the past week the English, 
French, and American representatives at the Porte 
have taken a position which will probably put an 
end to this action. No one can blame the Sultan for 
making every effort to educate the Mohammedan 
population. Everything that he has done in this 
direction is worthy of praise. No other Sultan has 
ever done so much. But when he attempts to put 
an end to the education of his Christian subjects by 
shutting up native and foreign Christian schools, it 
is quite time for Europe to interfere. They should 
yield nothing of their treaty rights. 


OLD ROSES. 





| was a barren country, and Wadgery was gener- 
_ ally shrivelled with heat, but he always had roses 
in his garden, on his window-sill, or in his button- 
hole. Growing flowers under difficulties was his 
recreation. That was why he was called Old Roses. 
It was not otherwise inapt, for there was something 
antique about him, though he wasn’t old; a flavour, 
an old-fashioned repose and self-possession. He was 
Inspector of Tanks for this God-forsaken country. 
Apart from his duties he kept mostly to himself, 
though when not travelling he always went down to 
O’Fallen’s Hotel once a day for a glass of whisky and 
water—whisky kept especially for him; and as he 
drank this slowly he talked to Vic the barmaid, or to 
any chance visitors whom he knew. He never drank 
with anyone, nor asked anyone to drink; and, 
strange to say, no one resented this. As Vic said, 
“He was different.” Dicky Merritt, the solicitor, 
who was hail-fellow with squatter, homestead lessee, 
cockatoo-farmer, and shearer, called him “a lively 
old buffer.” It was he, indeed, who gave him the 
name of Old Roses. Dicky sometimes went over to 
Long Neck Billabong, where Old Roses lived, for a 
reel, as he put it, and he always carried away a deep 
impression of the Inspector's qualities. “Had his 
day,” said Dicky in O’Fallen’s sitting-room one night, 
“in marble halls, or I'ma Jack. Run neck and neck 
with almighty swells once. Might live here for a 
thousand years and he'd still be the nonsuch of the 
back blocks. I'd patent him—file my caveat for 
him to-morrow if I could—bully Old Roses!” 

Victoria Dowling, the barmaid, lifted her chin 
slightly from her hands, as she leaned through the 
opening between the bar and the sitting-room, and 
said: “ Mr. Merritt, Old Roses is a gentleman; and a 
gentleman is a gentleman till he——” 

“Till he humps his bluey into the Never Never 
Land, Vic? But what do you know about gentle- 
men, anyway? You were born five miles from the 
Jumping Sandhills, my dear!” 

“Oh,” was the quiet reply, “a woman—the 
commonest woman—knows a gentleman by instinct. 
It isn’t what they do, it’s what they don’t do; and 
Old Roses doesn't do lots of things.” 

“Right you are, Victoria, right you are again! 
You do the Jumping Sandhills credit. Old Roses 
has the root of the matter in him—and there you 
have it!” 

Dicky had a profound admiration for Vic. She 
had brains, was perfectly fearless, no man had ever 
taken a liberty with her, and everyone in the 
Wadgery country who visited O’Fallen’s had a whole- 
some respect for her opinion. 
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About this time news came that the Governor, 
Lord Malice, would pass through Wadgery on his 
tour up the back-blocks. A great function was 
necessary. It was arranged. Then came the question 
of the address of welcome to be delivered at the 
banquet. Dicky Merritt and the local doctor were 
proposed as composers, but they both declared they'd 
only “make rot of it,” and suggested Old Roses. 

They went to lay the thing before him. They 
found him in his garden. He greeted them, smiling 
in his quiet, enigmatical way, and listened. While 
Dicky spoke, a flush slowly passed over him, and 
then immediately left him pale ; but he stood per- 
fectly still, his hand leaning against a sandal tree, 
and the coldness of his face warmed up again slowly. 
His head having been bent attentively as he listened, 
they did not see anything unusual. 

After a moment of silence and inscrutable de- 
liberation, he answered that he would do as they 
wished. Dicky hinted that he would require some 
information about Lord Malice’s past career and his 
family’s history, but he assured them that he did 
not need it; and his eyes idled somewhat ironically 
with Dicky’s face. 

When the two had gone, Old Roses sat in his 
room, a handful of letters, a photograph, and a 
couple of decorations spread out before him; his 
fingers resting on them, and his look engaged with a 
very far horizon. 

The Governor came. He was met outside the 
township by the citizens and escorted in—a dusty 
and numerous cavalcade. They passed the In- 
spector’s house. The garden was blooming, and on 
the roof a flag was flying. Struck by the singular 
character of the place, Lord Malice asked who lived 
there, and proposed stopping for a moment to make 
the acquaintance of its owner, adding, with some 
slight sarcasm, that if the officers of the Government 
were too busy to pay their respects to their Governor, 
their Governor must pay his respects to them. But 
Old Roses was not in the garden nor the house, and 
they left without seeing him. He was sitting under 
a willow at the Billabong, reading over and over 
to himself the address to be delivered before the 
Governor in the evening. And as he read his face 
had a wintry and inhospitable look. 

The night came. Old Roses entered the dining- 
room quietly with the crowd, far in the Governor's 
wake. According to his request, he was given a 
seat in a distant corner, where he was quite incon- 
spicuous. Most of the men present were in evening 
dress. He wore a plain tweed suit, but carried a 
handsome rose in his button-hole. It was impossible 
to put him at adisadvantage. He looked distinguished 
as he was. He appeared to be much interested in 
Lord Malice. The early proceedings were cordial, 
for the Governor and his suite made themselves most 
agreeable, and talk flowed amiably. After a time 
there was a rattle of knives and forks, and the 
Chairman rose. Then, after a chorus of “hear, 
hears,” there was general silence. The doorways of 
the room were filled by the women-servants of the 
hotel. Chief among them was Vic, who kept her 
eyes mostly on Old Roses. She knew that he was to 
read the address and speak, and she was more 
interested in him and his success than in Lord 
Malice and suite. Her admiration of him was great. 
He had always treated her as a lady, and it had 
done her good. He had looked earnestly and kindly 
into her brown eyes, and—— 

“ And I call upon Mr. Adam Sherwood to speak 
to the health of His Excellency Lord Malice.” 

In his modest corner Old Roses stretched to his 
feet. The Governor glanced over carelessly. He 
only saw a figure in grey, with a rose at button-hole. 
The Chairman whispered that it was the owner of 
the house and garden which had interested His Ex- 
cellency that afternoon. His Excellency looked a 
little closer, but saw only a rim of iron-grey hair 
above the paper held before Old Roses’ face. 

Then a voice came from behind the paper: “ Your 
Excellency, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen——” 





At the first words the Governor started, and his 
eyes flashed searchingly, curiously at the paper that 
walled the face and at the iron-grey hair. The voice 
rose distinct and clear, with modulated emphasis. 
It had a peculiarly penetrating quality. A few in 
the room—and particularly Vic—were struck by 
something in the voice—that it resembled another. 
She soon found the trail. Her eyes also fastened on 
the paper. Then she moved and went to another 
door. Here she could see behind the paper, at an 
angle. Her eyes ran from the screened face to that 
of the Governor. His Excellency had dropped the 
lower part of his face in his hand, and he was listen- 
ing intently. Vic noticed that his eyes were pain- 
fully grave and concerned. She also noticed other 
things. 

The address was strange. It had been submitted 
to the Committee, and though it struck them as out- 
of-the-wayish, it had been approved. It seemed 
different when read as Old Roses was reading it. 
The words sounded so inclement as they were chis- 
elled out by the speaker's voice. Dicky Merritt 
afterwards declared that many phrases were inter- 
polated by Old Roses at the moment. 

The speaker referred intimately and with peculiar 
knowledge to the family history of Lord Malice, to 
certain more or less private matters which did not 
concern the public, to the antiquity of the name, 
and the high duty devolving upon one who bore the 
Earldom of Malice. He dwelt upon the personal 
character of His Excellency’s antecedents, and praised 
their honourable services to the country. He referred 
to the death of Lord Malice’s eldest brother in Bur- 
mah, but he did it strangely. Then, with acute 
incisiveness, he drew a picture of what a person in so 
exalted a position as a Governor should be and should 
not be. His voice assuredly had at this point a fine 
edge of scorn. The aides-de-camp were nervous, the 
Chairman apprehensive, the Committee ill at ease. 
But the Governor now was perfectly still, though, as 
Vic Dowling thought, rather pinched and old-looking. 
His fingers toyed with a wine-glass, but his eyes 
never wavered from that paper nor the grey hair. 

Presently the voice of the speaker changed. 

“ But,” said he, “in Lord Malice we have——the 
perfect Governor; a man of blameless and enviable 
life, and possessed abundantly of discreetness, judg- 
ment, administrative ability and power : the absolute 
type of English nobility and British character!” 

Then he dropped the paper from before his face, 
and his eyes met those of the Governor, and stayed. 
Lord Malice let go a long choking breath, which 
sounded very like immeasurable relief. During the 
rest of the speech—delivered in a fine-tempered 
voice—he sat as in a dream, yet his eyes intently 
upon the other, who now seemed to recite rather 
than read. He thrilled all by the pleasant resonance 
of his tones, and sent the blood aching delightfully 
through Vie Dowling’s veins. 

When he sat down there was immense applause. 
The Governor rose in reply. He spoke in a low 
voice, but anyone listening outside would have said 
that Old Roses was still speaking. By this resem- 
blance the girl, Vic, had trailed to others. It was 
now apparent to many, but Dicky said afterwards 
that it was simply a case of birth and breeding— 
men used to walking red carpet grew alike, just as 
studowners and rabbit-catchers did. 

The last words of the Governor's reply were 
delivered in a very convincing tone as his eyes hung 
on Old Roses’ face. “ And, as I am indebted to you, 
gentlemen, for the feelings of loyalty to the Throne 
which prompted this reception and the address just 
delivered, so am I indebted to Mr. ——- Adam Sher- 
wood for his admirable language and the unusual 
sincerity of his speaking; and to both you and him 
for most notable kindness.” Immediately after the 
Governor’s speech Old Roses stole out; but as he 
passed through the door where Vic stood, his hand 
brushed against hers. Feeling its touch, he grasped 
it eagerly for an instant, as though he was glad of 
the friendliness in her eyes. 
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It was just before dawn of the morning that the 
Governor knocked at the door of the house by Long 
Neck Billabong. The door opened almost at once, 
and he entered without a word. 

He and Old Roses stood face to face. His face 
was drawn and worn, the other's cold and calm. 

* Tom, Tom,” Lord Malice said, “ we thought you 
were dead—” 

“That is, Edward, having left me to my fate 
in Burmah—you were only half a mile away 
with a column of stout soldiers and hillmen—you 
waited till my death was reported, and seemed 
assured, and then came on to England: for two 
things, to take the title, just vacant by our father's 
death, and to marry my intended wife, who, God 
knows, appeared to have little care which brother it 
was. You got both. I was long a prisoner. When 
I got free, | knew: I waited. I was waiting till you 
had achild. Twelve years have gone: you have no 
child. But I shall spare you yet awhile. If your 
wife should die, or you should yet have a child, I 
shall return.” 

The Governor lifted his head wearily from 
the table where he now sat. “Tom,” he said 
in a low, heavy voice, “ I was always something of a 
scoundrel, but I've repented of that thing every day 
of my life since. It has been knives—knives all the 
way. . . . Iam glad—I can’t tell you bow glad 

that you are alive.” 

He stretched out his hand with a motion of great 
relief. “I was afraid you were going to speak to- 
night—to tell all, even though I was your brother. 
You spared me for the sake——” 

“For the sake of our name,” the other interjected 
stonily. 

“For the sake of our name. But I would have 
taken my punishment, taken it in thankfulness, 
because you are alive.” 

“ Taken it like a man, your Excellency,” was the 
low rejoinder. 

“ You will not wipe the thing out, Tom?” said 
the other anxiously. 

Tom Hallwood dried the perspiration from his 
forehead. 

“It can never be wiped out. For you shook 
all my faith in my old world. That's the worst 
thing that can happen a man. Ionly believe 
in the very common people now—those who 
are not put upon their honour. One doesn’t 
expect it of them, and, unlikely as it is, one isn’t 
often deceived in them. I think we ‘d 
better talk no more about it.” 

“ You mean I had better go, Tom.” 

“I think so. I am going to marry soon.” The 
other started nervously. “ You needn't be so 
shocked. I'll come back one day, but not till your 
wife dies, or you have a child, as I said.” 

The Governor rose to his feet and went to the 
door. “ Whom do you intend marrying,” he asked in 
a voice far from regal or vice-regal; only humbled 
and disturbed. The reply was instant and keen, “A 
barmaid.” 

The other's hand dropped from the door. But 
Old Roses, passing over, opened it, and, mutely wait- 
ing for the other to pass through, said: “ I do not 
at all doubt but there will be issue. Good-day, my 
Lord!” 

The Governor passed out from the pale light of 
the lamp into the grey and moist morning. He 
turned at a point where the house would be lost to 
view, and saw the other still standing there. The 
voice of Old Roses kept ringing in his ears sardonic- 
ally. He knew that his punishment must go on 
and on. 

And it did. Old Roses married Victoria Dowling 
from the Jumping Sandhills, and there was comely 
issue, and that issue is now at Eton: for Esau came 
into his birthright, as he hinted he would, at hisown 
time. But he and his wife have a way of being 
indifferent to the gay, astonished world. And, un- 


common as it may seem, he has not tired of her. 
GILBERT PARKER. 











“LONGIOR ANTIQUIS VISA MAESTIS HIEMS.” 


—_ roe 


] ROWN and bare the furrowed earth, 
And bare and brown the trees: 
And oh, for a tender blade of corn, 
And oh, for the hum of bees ! 


One soft sound of a fairy breath 
Across the waiting wold, 

And one sweet kiss of a fairy mouth 
Upon the slumb’ring mould. 


And green and fair the quiv'ring fields, 
And fair and green the leaves; 

But oh, for the glow of the ruddy copse, 
And oh, for the whitening sheaves! 


And through the waste and sultry air 
The slow, fierce sun beats down ; 

Ah, would that the nip of the frost were here, 
And the fields again were brown! 


CuTHBERT McEvoy. 
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THE SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, May 27th, 1892. 

BOUT forty years ago two ingenious gentlemen, 
P Mr. Austin, of Exeter College, and Mr. Ralph, a 
member of the Bar, published a book containing 
short sketches of the lives of Poets Laureate of this 
realm, beginning with Ben Jonson and ending with 
Wordsworth, and also an essay on the title and office. 
It has sometimes been rudely said that Laureates 
came into fashion when fools and jesters went out, 
but the perusal of Messrs. Austin and Ralph's 
introductory essay, to say nothing of the most 
cursory examination of the table of contents of their 
volume, is enough to disprove the truth of this 
saying. 


A Laureate was originally a purely university 
title, bestowed upon such Masters of Arts who 
had exhibited skill in the manufacture of Latin 
verses, and it had nothing to do with the civil 
authority or royal favour. Thus the famous Skelton 
(1460-1529) was laureated at Oxford, and afterwards 
obtained permission to wear his laurel at Cambridge ; 
but, though tutor to King Henry VIII., and, 
according to Miss Strickland the original corruyter 
of that monarch, he was never a Poet Laureate in the 
modern sense of the word; that is, he was never 
appointed to hold the place and quality of Poet 
Laureate to his Majesty. I regret this, for he was a 
man of original genius. Campbell, writing in 1819, 
admits his “ vehemence and vivacity,” but pronounces 
his humour “ vulgar and flippant,” and his style a 
texture of slang phrases; but Mr. Churton Collins, in 
1880, declares that Skelton reminds him more of 
Rabelais than any author in our language, and 
pronounces him one of the most versatile and 
essentially original of all our poets. We hold with 
Mr. Collins. 


Skelton was popularly known as a Poet Laureate, 
and in the earliest edition of his poems, which bears 
no date, but is about 1520, he is described on the title- 
page as “ Mayster Skelton, Poet Laureate,” as he also 
is in the first collected edition of 1568, “Pithy 
pleasaunt and profitable works of Maister Skelton, 
Poete Laureate.” This title was the University 
title and not a royal one. 


Spenser is sometimes reckoned amongst the Poets 
Laureate; but, as a matter of fact, he had no right to 
the title at all, nor did he or his publishers ever 
assume it. He is, of course, one of the poetical 
glories of Cambridge, but he was never laureated 
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there, nor did Queen Elizabeth ever appoint him her 
poet, though she granted him £50 a year. 





The first Laureate, in the modern sense of the 
word, is undoubtedly Ben Jonson, to whom Charles I. 
made out a patent conferring upon this famous man 
£100 a year and “a terse of Canary Spanish wine,” 
which latter benefit the miserable Pye commuted 
for £27. From Jonson to the present distinguished 
holders of the office there is no breach of continuity, 
for Sir William Davenant, who was appointed in 
1638, survived till the Restoration, dying in 1668. 
The list is a curious one, and is just worth printing :— 
Jonson, Davenant, Dryden, Shadwell, Nahum Tate, 
Rowe, the Rev. Laurence Eusden, Colley Cibber, 
William Whitehead, the Rev. Thomas Warton, 
Henry James Pye, Robert Southey, William Words- 
worth, Lord Tennyson. 


One must be charitable in these matters. Here 
are fourteen names and four great ones—Jonson, 
Dryden, Wordsworth, and Tennyson; two distin- 
guished ones—Nicholas Rowe and Robert Southey ; 
two clever names—Shadwell and Colley Cibber ; two 
respectable names—Tate and Warton; one interest- 
ing name—Davenant; and three unutterable names 

Eusden, Whitehead, and Pye. After all, it is not 
so very bad. The office was offered to Gray, and he 
refused it. Pope, as a Roman Catholic, was out of 
the question. It would have suited Thomson well 
enough, and have tickled dear Goldsmith’s fancy 
mightily. Collins died too young. 


But Eusden, Whitehead, and Pye, how did they 
manage it? and what in the name of wonder did they 
write? Eusden was of Irish extraction, but was 
born the son of an English clergyman, and was like 
most poets a Cambridge man. He owed his appoint- 
ment in 1718 to the Duke of Newcastle of the period, 
whose favour he had won by a poem addressed to 
him on the occasion of his marriage with the Lady 
Henrietta Godolphin. But he had also qualified for 
the office by verses sacred to the memory of George I., 
and in praise of George II. 

* Hail, mighty monarch! whom des+1t alone 
Would, without birthright, raise up to the throne, 
Thy virtues shine peculiarly nice, 

Ungloomed with a confinity to vice:” 





To do Grub Street justice it was very angry with 
this appointment, and Hesiod Cooke wrote a poem 
called “ The Battle of the Poets,” in which the new 
Laureate was severely but truthfully handled in verse 
not conspicuously better than his own— 


“ Eusden, a laureiled bard by fortune rais’d, 
by very few been read—by fewer prais’d.” 





Eusden is the author of “ Verses Spoken at the 
Public Commencement in Cambridge,” published in 
quarto, which are said to be indecent. Our authors 
refer tothem as follows:—* Those prurient lines which 
we dare not quote, but which the curious may see in 
the library of the British Museum, were specially 
composed and repeated for the edification and amuse- 
ment of some of the noblest and fairest of our great- 
great-grandmothers.” [usden took to drinking and 
translating Tasso, and died at his living, for he was 
a parson, of Coningsby in Lincolnshire. 





Of William Whitehead you may read in Camp- 
bell’s “ Specimens of the British Poets.” He was the 
son of a baker, was school-tutor to Lord Lymington, 
and having been treated at Oxford in the shabby 
way that seat of learning has ever treated poets— 
from Shirley to Calverley —proceeded to Cambridge, 
that true nest of singing-birds, where he obtained a 
Fellowship and the post of domestic tutor to the 
eldest son of the Earl of Jersey. He was always 


farve which was never published, but which tempted 
him to compose heavy tragedies which were. Of 
these tragedies it would be absurd to speak; they 
never enjoyed any popularity, either on the stage or 
in the closet. He owed his appointment—which he 
did not obtain till Gray had refused it—entirely to 
his noble friends. 





Campbell had the courage to reprint a longish 
poem of Whitehead’s called “ Variety: a Tale for 
Married People.” It really is not very, very, very 
bad, but it will never be reprinted again; and so 
I refer “the curious” to Mr. Campbell's seventh 
volume. 





As for Pye, he was a scholar and a gentleman, 
a barrister,a Member of Parliament, and a police 
magistrate. On his father’s death he inherited a 
large estate, which he actually sold to pay his 
parent's debts, though he was under no obligation 
to do so, as in those days a man’s real estate was 
not liable to pay the debts he might chance to 
leave undischarged at his death. He was not famous 
as a Parliamentary orator, but he was not altogether 
silent, like Gibbon; for we read that in 1788 he told 
the House that his constituents had suffered from a 
scanty hay harvest. I fear they will do the same 
this year, and have no Pye to point it out. He was 
appointed Laureate in 1790, and he died in 1813. He 
was always made fun of as a poet, and, unfortunately 
for him, there was another poet in the House at the 
same time, called Charles Small Pybus; hence the 
jest, “ Pye et Parvus Pybus,” which was in everyone's 
mouth. He was a voluminous author and diligent 
translator, but I do not recollect ever seeing a single 
book of his in a shop, or on a stall, or in a catalogue. 
Great Pye is dead—as dead as Parvus Pybus, M.P. 

A. B. 








REVIEWS. 





PERSIA TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW, 


Persia AND THE Perstan Question. By the Hon. George Curzon 
M.P. London : Longmans, Green & Co, 


N this interesting and important book Mr. Curzon 
gives us a narrative of his travels in Persia, full 
of vivid and picturesque sketches of scenery and 
manners, of tribes and cities, of princes and people ; 
with brief biographies of the leading personages 
in the kingdom, and descriptions of its present 
state and prospects. He touches upon all the 
difficult problems, practical and speculative, raised 
by the great and rapidly growing influence of 
Europe in Asia, and particularly upon those which 
are connected with the rivalry between Russia and 
England in the fields of commerce and politics. He 
examines and reports at length upon the internal 
administration and external relations of Persia ; he 
reviews the army, the finances, and the courts of 
justice ; he interviews the Shah and his Ministers, 
discusses institutions and reforms, the Harem and the 
Moollahs ; and he throws in, by the way, various 
chapters on history and religion, archwology and 
topography, which sbow great industry in collating 
all known authorities and a lively faculty of dealing 
with Orientalism of every kind. 

Mr. Curzon took the Russian railway from the 
Caspian to Astrabad; struck thence across the 
Persian frontier to Meshed; traversed Khorasan, 
visited Teheran, Ispahan, aud Shiraz, and took 
ship at the Persian Gulf. The story of his jour- 
neyings, which will be very useful even as a 
guide- book to future travellers, is interspersed 
with much excellent observation, showing a true 
eye for the Asiatic tone and colour. His ima- 
gination kindles, as well it might, at the strong 
contrasts between the noise and stir of Western 
travel, and the leisurely movement, the slug- 
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steam from Clapham Junction to Central Asia; but 
then come the silent rides over dark plains, the 
solitary tracks, and the apparition, looming out of 
the night, of some camel-caravan, as described by 
Mr. Curzon, passing softly across the lone and level 
sands of Khorasan. But our author is equally at 
home with subtle impressions and substantial facts, 
with statistics and scenery, with the economic as 
with the picturesque aspect of things. His treat- 
ment of the different Persian provinces is singularly 
comprehensive; he recapitulates early and recent 
history, enlarges upon trade, revenue, and manu- 
factures, on cultivation and climate; he shows con- 
siderable knowledge of tribal and religious distinc- 
tions; and he examines at length, for each tract 
or chief town, its political and strategic importance. 
If anyone desires to learn all that is worth know- 
ing, for instance, about the designs of Russia 
upon the North-Western provinces of Persia, or the 
interests of England in the maritime regions of the 
South, he will find in these volumes every kind of 
information collected and commented upon vigor- 
ously. If, in particular, the reader wishes to under- 
stand the bearings of the “Seistan Question” upon 
the relations between Persia and Afghanistan ; or 
the reasons why Russia and England “ are induced 
to regard Khorasan with so intense a concern”; or 
the attitude of Russia toward the Persian border 
districts along the Caspian; or the value to England 
of the navigation of the Karun river; or our very 
remarkable position in the Persian Gulf—Mr. Curzon 
provides him with a complete dissertation upon the 
whole subject, with arguments carefully presented, 
and with conclusions that are both distinct and 
emphatic. We may recommend especially, as show- 
ing how our author traverses the whole length and 
breadth of his ground, the chapter on the Persian 
Gulf, recounting the romantic, but now almost for- 
gotten, history of the contest between Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English for commercial ascendency in 
those waters, and enlarging upon the maritime pro- 
tectorate so thoroughly established there by England, 
that the sea has been completely cleared of pirates, 
and all disputes among the Arab chiefs are form- 
ally referred to her sovereign arbitration. If the 
reader’s predilections be mainly commercial, he can 
study the currents of trade and the competition of 
tariffs, the rise and fall of railway projects, the un- 
developed mineral resources, and the manufactures ; 
and he can decide whether the Russian Czar or the 
Afghan Ameer be the more virulent persecutor of 
English Free Trade. 

To those, on the other hand, for whom Asia is 
the home and treasure-house of things spiritual, there 
will be much interest in the account given in this book 
of the rise and spread of the Babi faith, which is a 
revival of that mysticism to which Islam in Persia has 
always been inclined, embodying the inability to rest 
satisfied with written traditions, the craving for a 
new message, and a desire to behold and actually hear 
the Word Incarnate. If light reading be preferred, 
the book contains amusing and animated pictures 
of Oriental manners, anecdotes of domestic life and 
official ways, with full-sized and certainly not always 
flattering portraits of royal and ministerial person- 
ages. The Shah is a monarch of creditable ability, 
humane and well-meaning after his fashion, who, 
like his neighbour the Sultan, monopolises all real 
authority, using his Ministers chiefly as cats’-paws 
and mouth-pieces; he rules, surrounded by palace in- 
trigues, well pleased if he can fence off and balance 
rival European diplomatists by setting one against the 
other. He reads many European newspapers, is fond 
of practical jokes and newfangled inventions ; and 
his court exhibits the usual incongruities of modern 
taste and ancient customs, the mixture of old- 
established barbarism with the latest Western luxuries, 
the compound of squalor and finery, of the electric 
light and the bastinado, which are just now the signs 
of a confused and changing time all over Asia. The 
delicate subject of the harem is so far approached 
that we are told something about the costumes 


and characters of the royal ladies, among whom 
the reigning favourite is just now that idyllic per- 
sonality, the miller’s daughter. A “colossal seraglio” 
sounds more imposing than seductive, though it 
may serve to explain the “ colossal male progeny” 
attributed to one of the Persian monarchs ; but in 
truth the epithet is one used rather indiscriminately 
by Mr. Curzon in the sense of extravagance or 
enormity. 

There is an instructive chapter on the army, 
which has good stuff in the ranks, but is inefficiently 
officered, ill-paid, and badly armed, and suffers from 
the general dry-rot that infects every department 
of Government. The history of railway enterprise 
in Persia tells of various futile concessions but of no 
construction ; for Persian guarantees rank low in the 
money markets, and Russian diplomacy is naturally 
bent on thwarting English projectors. “The num- 
ber of railway schemes which successive Russian 
Ministers have opposed would fill a respectable 
obituary column in the Times ;” nor is it surprising 
that in a country which has become the debatable 
land between the contending spheres of Russian 
and English influence in Asia, the question of 
railway-making should be treated as an essential 
issue. Of the international contest of railways in 
Asia it may now be said, as formerly of ballads in 
Europe, that he who makes them may leave law- 
making to others; the iron way leads as surely toa 
political footing as to commercial preponderance. Mr. 
Curzon criticises severely in his final chapter the 
appetite for territorial aggrandisement which he 
detects in the Persian policy of Russia; and if it be 
true that her secret plans embrace the annexation of 
all the northern provinces, from the Caspian to the 
Afghan frontier, and that she also “ turns a longing 
eye” towards the Persian Gulf, then undoubtedly 
England has cause not only for moral indignation 
but for material alarm. Such an expansion of 
Asiatic Russia would upset the whole balance of 
power in Asia, and, of course, would entirely trans- 
form the military and political situation in India; 
it would mean the bringing of half Asia within the 
European system, with a vast addition to our own 
risks and responsibilities. But Mr. Curzon attests the 
existence of a powerful British influence in Persia, 
sufficient, one may infer, to prevent the erasure 
of that most ancient kingdom from the world’s map; 
nor is it certain, to our mind, that his judgments are 
free from some degree of patriotic bias. He convicts 
Russia no less confidently of ambitious and acquisitive 
designs than he entirely acquits England of any 
territorial cupidity : the Russians aim at hastening 
the decay and dilapidation of Persia, whereas the 
English strive for her commercial development and 
moral regeneration. In other words, the English 
want fresh markets, new fields for investment, 
administrative reforms: their whole interest, politi- 
cal and commercial, lies in setting up the country 
and sustaining it. The Russians, on their side, 
probably think that trade, railways, and benevolent 
schemes of industrial progress imply the absorption 
of a decadent Oriental State no less surely, because 
more slowly, than forcible conquest ; they are no way 
concerned to strengthen Persia; they need outlets 
southward from the Caspian; and the highest moral 
considerations will never reconcile them to being 
quietly elbowed out of the country. 





AN IRISH LEADER, 

Tue Manuscripts AND CokresPoNDENCE OF James, First Earu or 
Cuartemont. Vol. i., 1745-1783. Edited by J. T. Gilbert. 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, Twelfth Report, Appendix, 
Part x. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 


DESPITE a certain strain of vanity running through 
his composition, the character of James, first Earl of 
Charlemont and the part he played in the struggle 
for Irish legislative independence were such as not 
only justly to entitle him to the respect and admira- 





tion of his contemporaries, but also to render his 
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correspondence, and especially hisown memoirs,a valu- 

able and interesting contribution to our knowledge of 

one of the most critical, as it was certainly one of the 

most glorious, episodes in the history of his unhappy 

country. His manuscripts, now in the possession of 

the Royal Irish Academy and of Dr. Percival Wright, 

have always, it would appear, been easily accessible 

to students, and Francis Hardy’s Life of Charlemont 

and Mr. Lecky’s History of England have made us all 

more or less familiar with the main incidents of his 

life. But though a politician first of all, Charlemont 

was by no means a politician pure and simple. The 

early years he spent abroad in Italy and elsewhere, 

and his intimacy with Dr. Johnson and the members 

of the Literary Club, had fostered and matured in 

him a natural inclination to literature and art, which, 

had he been less conscientiously devoted than he 
was to his country, would probably have left him a 
mere dilettante and patron of the arts and belles- 
lettres. It was his single-hearted zeal in the cause 
of his country that saved him from this fate and 
raised him, without either military knowledge or 
capacity, to the command of eighty thousand volun- 
teers,and that without eloquence, or, indeed, the power 
to speak in public, made him almost the equal of 
Grattan and Flood in the councils of the nation. 
Returning home after an absence of eleven years— 
years by no means wasted, though not without their 
vain regrets—full of a generous enthusiasm for the 
emancipation and regeneration of his country, Charle- 
mont found himself at the outset of his career stand- 
ing practically alone. His friends, almost without 
an exception, were Englishmen, and however sym- 
pathetic they might be on other subjects, they could 
hardly be expected to share his enthusiasm, or even, 
perhaps, to understand the motives that actuated him, 
in the cause to which he had devoted his life. In those 
dark days—the days preceding the Octennial Act, 
“that root,” as he well describes it, “‘ from whence 
all our subsequent acquisitions sprang ’’—Charlemont 
found sympathy and consolation in correspondence 
with that much maligned and deeply injured man, 
Charles Lucas. Few of Lucas’s letters to Charlemont 
have been preserved, and the interest they possess is 
almost entirely personal, but they help us to realise 
very vividly how gentle and chivalric was the spirit 
that breathed in that rough orator of the market- 
place. The part which Charlemont marked out for 
himself in politics, that namely of absolute independ- 
ence in regard to administration, whether based on 
Whig or Tory principles, carried with it of necessity 
a certain amount of social ostracism, and to those 
unacquainted with the conditions of political life in 
Ireland the rigidity with which he adhered to his 
resolution in this respect may well have appeared 
somewhat strange and even slightly pedantic. To 
Charlemont the fate of Flood furnished ample justifi- 
cation for his conduct. On the other hand, his very 
impracticableness, as it was styled in the court 
dialect of the time, and the coldness, not to say con- 
tempt, with which he treated every overture on the 
part of the Castle, served rather to enhance than to 
impair his position in the eyes of a nation which, 
notwithstanding its predilection for rank and wealth, 
has always shown itself singularly sensitive as to 
the integrity of its public men. It was the absolute 
trust reposed in his political integrity, coupled with 
the natural respect which his rank and wealth 
inspired, that raised him to the position he occupied, 
a position to which neither Flood nor Grattan in 
their palmiest days could aspire. That the descendant 
of an English colonist, a Protestant and a man of by 
no means extraordinary abilities, should thus have 
succeeded in becoming the acknowledged and trusted 
leader of a great national movement is a fact which, 
however gratifying it must have been to Charle- 
mont personally, is profoundly significant of the de- 
moralising influence which the system of caste 
government was exercising upon the Irish nobility 
generally. Content as they were for the most 
part to shape their political conduct according 
to the requirements and at the dictation of the 


English Government of the day, unmindful and 
even contemptuous of the claims of their own 
country, they gradually lost all sense of their own 
independence, and with their independence all that 
influence in national affairs which their rank would 
otherwise have assured to them. Had they as a 
body possessed one-tenth part of Charlemont’s 
patriotism; had they, instead of opposing, con- 
descended to guide the national will, they would 
have spared themselves and their country that final 
scene of humiliation which, for a time, at any rate, 
put an end to their separate existence. But steeped 
as they were in selfishness, jealous of one another, 
and indifferent to everything except their own 
aggrandisement, they sank into utter contemptible- 
ness—mere terra filii and men of straw, as they 
appeared to De Quincey, unwilling to pronounce but 
unable to avert their doom. To have steered clear 
of this political maelstrom, to have recognised the 
path of duty and resolutely to have walked therein, 
was undoubtedly an act of rare virtue on Charle- 
mont’s part; but at the same time it must be con- 
fessed that the air of self-conscious integrity with 
which he carried himself is occasionally a little 
wearisome and even ridiculous. Thetruth is, Charle- 
mont was not a little overpowered by a sense of his 
-own importance, and being likewise of an extremely 
sensitive temperament he was very apt to interpret 
the slightest and perhaps quite unintentional mani- 
festation of coldness or want of deference towards 
him as a personal affront. His quarrel with Grattan 
is an instance of his unfortunate touchiness in this 
respect. The origin of the quarrel is involved in 
some obscurity, for both Charlemont and Grattan 
were particularly reticent about it; nor, indeed, 
would it be worth mentioning here except for the 
curious light which the present volume seems to 
throw incidentally upon it. Among Charlemont’s 
friends there was none more warmly attached to 
him than Richard Marlay, afterwards Bishop of 
Waterford, and yet when some trivial misunder- 
standing threatened to put an end to a lifelong 
friendship, Charlemont had the impudence (for we 
can call it nothing else) to admit “that upon 
many occasions I put on a degree of coldness 

in order that you might desire an explanation, which 
I should instantly have afforded you. In this I was 
disappointed.” The genial Geoffrey Wagstaffe, one 
would fancy, must have found his philosophy sorely 
tried by this piece of cynicism. But it was charac- 
teristic of Charlemont that he never confessed him- 
self to have been in the wrong. His remarks about 
the Bishop of Derry are couched in the same self- 
conceited strain. Frederick Augustus Hervey, Earl 
of Bristol and Bishop of Derry, may have been and 
probably was all that Charlemont said of him—“‘a 
bad father,” “a worse husband,” “a determined 
Deist,” ete. etc., but one has an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that the bishop's popularity in the north and 
Charlemont’s jealousy of him had a good deal to do 
with his estimate of him. But to turn for a moment 
from Charlemont to his correspondents, there is plenty 
of very readable and entertaining matter in the 
present volume. Here, for instance, are several letters 
from Charlemont’s tutor and companion during his 
travels, the Rev. Edward Murphy, of Lucian fame, full 
of the best advice administered in the kindestand most 
unclerical fashion. Letters also from John Parker, an 
English artist living at Rome, who acted as art 
collector for Charlemont, containing, amongst other 
things, an account of a quarrel with Piranesi, the 
author of an elaborate work on the antiquities of 
Rome, who, in order to revenge himself for some 
slight put upon him by Charlemont, took the novel 
method of lampooning him and his friends in a series 
of satirical prints supplementary to his work ; as, for 
instance, by exhibiting Charlemont’s coat of arms in 
a shattered condition among the ruins, with an in- 
scription, ‘“‘Nec mi aurum posco, nec mi pretium 
dederitis. Piranesi fecit,” and by supplying Parker 
himself with a tomb among the Scipios. Piranesi was 








punished for his offence, but it must be allowed that 
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for a time he had the best of the joke. Here, too, is 
a merry letter from Henry Herbert, Lord Pembroke, 
written on the eve of the battle of Warburg, 29th 
July, 1760, with a description of Prince Ferdinand’s 
army and the battle of Rossbach, suggesting “ to all 
wagers of war” as a convenient method of campaign- 
ing “a coftin on a light carriage with a bed in it, and a 
tilt and some chicken coops at the sides in the suttling 
way,” insinuating that “our motions here depend as 
much on the court of Berlin as on that of London,” 
and confirming incidentally the charge preferred 
against Ferdinand’s English troops of being inordin- 
ately fond of their horses. Those whoare interested 
in Chatterton and the Rowley controversy will find 
much here which, if not absolutely new to them, 
will prove sufficiently amusing. Charlemont him- 
self, in opposition to his friend Malone, was a pro- 
fessed believer in Rowley, though compelled to admit 
that all the wit and genius were on the other side 
An excellent criticism of Lord Chesterfield’s 
“Letters” by Charlemont is followed by a number 
of good anecdotes about his son Philip Stanhope. 
But for these and other good things we must refer 
the reader to the volume itself and content ourselves 
with the following from one of Topham Beauclerk’s 
letters: “I saw a letter from Foote with an account 
of an Irish tragedy. The subject is Manlius, and the 
last speech which he makes when he is pushed off 
from the Tarpeian rock is, ‘Sweet Jesus, where am I 
going?’” 


MR. STEPHENS’S SECOND VOLUME. 
A Histony of tHe Frexen Revoivution. By H. Morse Stephens, 

Balliol College, Oxford. London: Longmans, Green & Co 
Ir there be anyone who can take up this volume 
and read its ninth chapter—on the Committee 
of Public Safety, the pivot of the Revolution 
without discerning the great ability of the historian, 
then that reader's opinion is not worth having. And 
no one who peruses the whole book with care can 
fail to see on every page evidence of good hard work 
well bestowed. The history will be of great value 
for reference if it be provided with a really good 
index: but the vast mass of dry detail, the inter- 
minable catalogues of mere proper names (* run on,” 
in printer's phrase, into lines) which constantly 
furnish the bulk of a page’s matter, make it—and we 
regret much to have to say so—almost impossible at 
times to go on wading any longer. There is an 
Appendix certainly, but a good third of the text 
itself is mere appendix also. 

Our own view, in the matter of the history- 
writing of this period, very much accords with 
Professor Huxley's —that there is “room for 
historians who will renounce the enthusiasm and 
verdict business, and be content with devoting their 
best efforts to the exposition of the bare cold- 
blooded truth” ; and there is no lack of cold-blooded- 
ness about Mr. Stephens. He has deliberately and 
sustainedly undertaken an almost wrong-headed 
defence of the massacres of September, 1792, and of 
the Terror. This is one of the main points on which 
his own personal views must not be allowed to 
swamp our saner judgments. 


The Terror (he says) was needed to carry France triumphantly 
through the tenible winter of 1793 (p. 248). It cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon that the whole of the system of terror was 
due to the perils in the provinces and on the frontiers (249). It was 
neither so monstrous nor so admirable [!] as it was painted (320). 
The massacres of September, 1792, were caused by the overcrowding 
of the prisons [!], and the belief of the Reprblicans that the 
prisoners were numerous enough to break out and murder their 
wives and children; and it must be admitted that judicial murders 
are preferable to wholesale massacres (350), There is an apology for 
the ure it Revolutionary leaders, who confide ntly believed the death 
of 1,000 poor creatures who were foully murdered in the prisons of 
Paris would pave the way for a stronger and more glorious France 
(14s 


There is “seeing double” in all this: and the 
“apology ” might almost have been made by a very 
archaic heathen for some colossal human sacri- 
fice. Mr. Stephens says, too (152), that “the news 
of the massacres was received with relief by all 








classes.” Carlyle’s “shriek of inarticulate horror 
from all Europe” is now, then, to be silenced? We 
prefer to Mr. Stephens’s the impassivity of the 
mathematician Lagrange, who, when asked later on 
how he could possibly have voted for all the terrible 
annual conscriptions, said that after all they didn’t 
sensibly affect the tables of mortality. How much 
nearer this “cold truth” (of the temperature of 
which there is overmuch bragging) is another sen- 
tence of Professor Huxley’s—that many of these 
worst features of the Revolution were due to the 
violence of a populace degraded to the level of 
beasts by the institutions under which they herded 
and starved! And we advise Mr. Stephens to turn 
to the “ Journal d'un Bourgeois de Paris” (Tuctey’s 
ed., pp. 96 to 98, ete.), where he will find an absolute 
counterpart of the work of the Septembriseurs in 
the Paris prison-massacres of June, 1418, when they 
burnt alive, or hacked to death and stripped naked, 
1,518 men and women in twelve hours. And we tell 
him further that it is bootless to sprinkle rose- 
water over these vile stenches; and that these things 
are done by the devil's scourings of God's earth that 
gravitate into the purlieus of Paris, and in our own 
days furnished one element in the atrociti+s of the 
Commune. 

Mr. Stephens very properly points out that eight 
of the twelve that formed the terrible Committee of 
Salvation were lawyers. Von Moltke’s “ Memoirs” 
sneer at Gambetta’s “government of avocats” in 
1870; and there were 400 lawyers in the Legislative 
Assembly of 1791. And yet we never see anyone 
not even Carlyle—put his finger on the radical cause 
of this; which was, that the twelve supreme courts or 
“parlements” of France, which dealt with appeals, 
and examined and registered (or refused to register) 
the edicts, declarations, and ordinances of the king, 
were formed of the élite of the legal profession, of 
the noblesse de robe; and that these robins, as 
they are still called (their wives are even robines), 
were drawn, and almost bound by their duties in 
regard to the royal decrees, to interfere constantly 
and authoritatively for centuries in constitutional 
affairs. Of course it was the rarely summoned Etats- 
Généraux (the States-General) that corresponded most 
nearly to our Parliament, our estates of the realm; 
but it was thus that the members of the “ parle- 
ments "—especially of that of Paris, which extended 
its long arms to Lyons and into Saintonge—came to 
have so much to do with combating the autocratic 
prerogative in the last struggles of the monarchy. 
Thus were Danton, Robespierre, Couthon, Billaud- 
Varennes, Fouquier-Tinville, Barrére, and Saint-Just 
—all limbs of the law—helped up to the surface of 
the Terrorists. 

In a well-managed account of their struggle for 
the mastery Mr. Stephens naturally extols the 
thoroughgoing Jacobins at the expense of the 
visionary, talkative, immortal Girondins ; and accuses 
Danton—“ the Mirabeau of the sansculottes,” the 
terrible impresario who held the strings behind the 
marionettes-—-of no more than mere “ indifference” 
(167) to the massacres of September. These excuses 
are overdone; Danton indifferent! But it is also 
admitted that “he regarded these massacres as an 
advantage to France.” That is quite true. “ Don’t 
think we're going to send you young ladies!” said 
he, when the Commissaries Extraordinary were sent 
out to fall to work in the departments in that Sep- 
tember. 

It is a relief not to find too very much about 
Marie-Antoinette in this volume; but we seize the 
occasion for the remark (by no means hackneyed) 
that she had the initial misfortune to succeed, in 
popular estimation, to the well-established ill-repute 
of the immediately previous royal womenkind—the 
Pompadour, the Du Barri, and their company—and 
that her own levity, bad faith, and hard pride, 
served in no way to repel, but rather to invite, the 
bestowal of that infamous and fatal legacy. 

Mr.Stephenscites Schmidt's “‘ Tableaux"—which is 
now indeed an Oxford class-book—but we do not see 
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that he mentions Deschiens’s “ Bibliographie des 
journaux.” Schmidt's documents were all burnt by 
the Commune after he used them, but those of 
Deschiens are still reserved apart in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 


ON THE PRAIRIES, AND ELSEWHERE. 


Across THE Piatns. By Robert Louis Stevenson. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 


A TIMID man, for ever vexing his soul with the 
questions Why ? and Wherefore? might find it hard 
to justify a review of a new book by Mr. Stevenson. 
In him we have an author of the pleasantest fancy, 
exquisite sensibility, and wide popularity, whose 
lightest words are weighed—as they deserve to be—- 
in golden scales, and whose graver thoughts are 
pondered in the watches of the night. What need 
then, murmurs the timid man, to do more than 
record the fact that there is now to be had of all 
booksellers, for the sum of four shillings and two- 
pence, a new volume by Mr. Stevenson, having on 
its every page the impress of the peculiar and de- 
lightful genius of its author. But the columns of 
a newspaper are not reserved for the plaintive 
whispers of the timid man, nor need any reviewer 
hesitate to express his clumsy delight and noisy joy 
simply for fear of hurting the fine feelings of sensi- 
tive authors, who, when all is said and done, much 
prefer to be stifled with praise than pelted with 
abuse. 

Without, therefore, a blush or a misgiving, we 
proceed to declare and pronounce that we have 
found in “ Across the Plains” solace, joy, and en- 
lightenment, and have recognised in it those qualities 
which make man lovable, friendship fascinating, 
and art adorable. 

Mr. Colvin, in his pleasant preface, which takes 
the quaint shape of a notelet to the author, some- 
what hesitatingly suggests that “the reader” may 
find the concluding pieces “less inspiriting” than 
usual, but, for our part, we protest we feel no con- 
cern for the spirits of the community. Ours have 
not suffered. We love the gloaming, the russet 
mantle, the darkening, though not the darkened, 
sky. We weary of a writer who is for ever tickling 
our wits almost as soon as we do of the “ inevitable 
she” who teases our minds with her vain pretences. 
We love a “ moody” author, one who, as he leads us 
by the hand and conducts us whither he chooses, 
prepares showers for our refreshment and thunder- 
storms for our wonderment, as well as sunshine for 
our joy. Mr. Stevenson has as many moods as a 
summer's day in Britain, for we know nothing of 
the Samoan article. 

Perhaps Mr. Colvin had in his mind, when he 
urged his faint remonstrance, the tenth essay, the 
letter toa young gentleman who proposes to embrace 
the career of art. It is certainly an astringent 
document, perhaps more medicinal than artistic, a 
tonic solely needed for the relaxed state of these 
times. But there is nothing querulous in its 
language, even though it partly be the language of 
complaint, 

“So to be the man, and leave the artist, 
Save the man’s joy, miss the artist's sorrow.” 

In sundry moods, so it appears, even giving pleasure 
palls, and the artist longs to see himself translated 
into something else than smiles and tears. To be for 
ever appealing to the public is a tedious task. How 
much better to play bowls with Crowned Heads after 
the bold fashion of the Corsican than to wear their 
liveries and be rewarded with their insipid smiles. 
This reaction against the empire of words, this craze 
after the concrete, is no new thing, and is, as Tammas 
Haggart might say, “ michty humorous,” for of course 
deep down in his hidden soul the artist of words 
would not change estates with anybody. Butasa 
mood it is delightful and genuine withal, and must 
and does explain such a passage as this, 

“T sp-ak of a more manly way of life; it is a point on which I 
must be srank, To live bya pleasure is nota high cailing; it involves 





patronage, however veiled; it numbers the artist, however ambitious, 
along with dancing-girls and billiard-markers. The French have a 
romantic evasion for one employment and call its practitioners the 
daughters of Joy. The artist is of the same family ; he is of the sons 
of Joy, chose his trade to please himself, and has parted with some- 
thing of the sterner dignity of man.”’ 

and this :-— 

“We all profess to be able to delight. And how few of us are! 

We all pledge ourselves to be able to continue to delight, and the day 
will come to each, and even to the most admired, when the ardour 
shall have declined and the cunning shall be lost, and he shall sit by 
his deserted booth ashamed.” 
And then the Praise—oh, dear! the Praise, what 
a hateful thing that is. “These buy and sell our 
pictures,” exclaims Browning's unknown painter, 
with a fine scorn which will resound through the 
centuries. “These don’t buy but read our books” 
is the far from solitary shriek, the bubbling cry of 
many an author as he sinks into the depths of his 
easy-chair exhausted by battling with the elements 
of criticism. 

“ Praise, you will tell me,” says Mr. Stevenson to his young gentle- 
man, “isa savoury dish, And in so far as you may mean the counten- 
ance of other artists, you would put your finger on one of the most 
essential and enduring pleasures of the career of art. But in so far as 
you should have an eye to the commendations of the public or the 
notice of the newspapers, be sure you would be but cherishing a 
dream. . . . A man may have done well for years, and then he may 
fail: he will hear of his failure. Or he may have done well for years, 
and still do well; but the critics may have tired of praising him, or 
there may have sprung up some new idol of the instant, some * dust 
a iittle gilt,’ to whom they now prefer to offer sacrifice. There is 
the obverse and the reverse of that empty and ugly thing called 
popularity.” 

True enough, and yet the poor devil who has 
never known popularity is not to blame if he prays 
that he may be permitted before he dies to discover 
for himself what a hollow thing it is. 

But it is time we abandoned these gloomy thickets, 
these horrid shades, for the golden air of California 
or the forest of Fontainebleau. Mr. Stevenson's 
notes of his journey as an emigrant from New York 
to San Francisco are artistic triumphs when we 
remember he was in a stupid train all the time. We 
endure his sufferings—with a smile, yet fully realise 
how serious they were. He has managed to make the 
Uncomfortable—sublime. His incidents, trifling in 
themselves, hold the imagination, and will not readily 
forsake the memory. 

‘* Nor was there wanting another sign at once more picturesque 
and more disheartening, for as we continued to steam westward toward 
the land of gold we were continually passing other emigrant trains 
upon the journey east, and these were as crowded as our own. Had 
all these return voyagers made a fortune in the mines? Were they 
all bound for Paris and to bein Rome by Easter? It would seem not, 
for whenever we met them, the passengers ran on the platform and 
cried to us through the windows in a kind of wailing chorus to ‘come 
back.’ On the plains of Nebraska, in the mountains of Wyoming, it 
was still the same cry and discord to my heart, ‘Come back.’ This is 
what we heard by the way about the good country we were going to.” 


The pathos of this passage is almost intolerable ; like 
a melancholy and roaring wind it withers drearily in 
ourears. We cannot get it out of them, this mournful 
ery of a discomfited population. And yet perhaps 
it was but a clumsy joke of these returning pas- 
sengers, or they may have done it but to annoy. 
We wish we knew. 

The story of the Lantern-bearers is bewitching, 
and the moral, so unexpected, yet so apposite, worthy 
of all acceptation. We will not spoil the parable 
after the manner of the authors of the Revised Ver- 
sion. 

“But there has never,” declares Mr. Stevenson, 
and what is more, we believe him, “an hour of mine 
gone quite sodully yet; if it were spent waiting at a 
railway junction I would have some scattering 
thoughts, I could count some grains of memory, 
compared to which the whole of one of these [realist] 
romances seems but dross.” These are not light 
words, for they are written by one who, knowing as 
he does the kingdom of Fife, must have spent an 
appreciable portion of his life at Thornton and Lady- 
bank Junctions, but his mind to him a kingdom is. 

There is much strange magic in this book, words 
which haunt you and pictures which you know are 





going to hang in your innermost chamber all the 
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days of your life. You hardly know why. That 
odd peer of the realm facing an inhospitable beach 
with his Greek Testament and his plaid and his 
grandson, of whom we read in “ Random Memories,” 
will for ever be pacing that shore even as the little 
town in Keats’ poem stands for ever emptied of its 
folk. 

But there are also strength and endurance in 
these pages, a grave and manly desire to hold out a 
helping hand and be of a little use to his fellow- 
travellers “in our isle of terror” which, let so-called 
“artists” and “ stylists” prate as they may, are the 
true signs and tokens of a great writer. We close 
the book with a sense of gratitude and a pious joy. 


FICTION. 
1. A Wanpertnec Star. By Lady Fairlie Cuninghame. Three 
vols. London: Ward & Downey. 
2, A Vican’s Wirz. By Evelyn Dickinson, One vol. Methuen 

& Co. 

THE ways of the average novel are very wonderful. 
One can understand how in really original writing 
the conventional phrase may sometimes occur ; one 
can understand that a really imaginative writer 
might, from hurry or carelessness, consent to take 
one minor character from the common stock ; one 
can understand that the exigencies of the three- 
volume novel may lead even an artistic author to be 
occasionally prolix and tedious. But how does the 
average author manage to use nothing but con- 
ventional phrases, to avoid all characters that are not 
mere types, to make the whole of three volumes appear 
like dull padding, and yet to be printed, and—we 
must confess that it is so—to be read and enjoyed ? 
The merits of the average novel are as marvellous 
as its defects. The average novelist is by no means 
the average person; the driver of the omnibus, the 
boy in the street, the woman of society, or any 
ordinary specimen of any ordinary class, could not 
write the average novel. Literary facility of a kind, 
cleverness of a kind, romantic tastes of a kind—all 
are marks of the average novelist, and with them 
we find constantly the pathetic desire of the author 
to do more than he, or she, is able to do—sad evi- 
dence of the fact that the desire to be strong is not 
strength. We cannot deny that the ordinary novel 
proves qualities in its writer which are not possessed 
by absolutely everyone. But why is the mysterious 
line always drawn in just the same place? Why do 
so many authors reach just the same pitch of excel- 
lence, and never succeed in getting further? Why 
have they all just the same faults? Why are they 
dull in just the same way ? 

Vega, the heroine of “ A Wandering Star,” was 
the daughter of a man who had been detected in 
unfair play at cards. He had, in consequence, been 
driven to the Continent and exile. Vega is, we 
believe, supposed to be a girl with a certain amount 
of spirit and nobility of character. Yet, on her 
father’s death she allows herself to be persuaded by 
Colonel Damer to accept his offer of a home, although 
she had already learned that the colonel’s wife, Lady 
Julia—a vulgar, unscrupulous flirt—did not like her 
and did not want her. Vega falls in love with Brian 
Beresford. (Who would not fall in love with a 
man with a name so beautiful as that, especially 
when the man is also beautiful?) Lady Julia 
herself had, as far as in her lay, fallen in 
love with Brian Beresford. Consequently, she 
was by no means anxious that Vega should marry 
him, and it was partly in consequence of her machina- 
tions that Vega married a middle-aged nouveau riche 
of the regulation pattern instead. It is possible that 
this book was written to warn us not to marry the 
nouveau riche of the regulation pattern. We do not 
insist upon this ; the novel may have been intended 
to be artistic rather than didactic ; but in any case 
the warning is unnecessary, because the nouveau 
riche of the regulation pattern is not to be found in 
real life. Vega was not entirely happy with her 





husband ; and when Brian had a great deal of his 
beauty removed by the hoof of a horse, she went to 
see him. Brian Beresford died; why should one live 
if he is not beautiful? Vega was broken-hearted, 
but still continued to be gentle and sweet. 

The story, it will have been observed, is on 
familiar lines. That need not have been an objec- 
tion ; many very good novels have been written on 
very familiar lines. “A Wandering Star” has more 
serious faults. Its analysis of character is neither 
deep nor accurate. The book is often tedious ; there 
are passages which are not interesting in themselves, 
are not necessary to the action, and do not illu- 
minate the characters. The atmosphere is sordid; 
even the noblest of the characters seems hardly to 
understand what self-respect means. Yet we would 
not deny to this novel the merits of the average 
novel. There is some literary facility in it, some 
faint appreciation of what is poetical. But it has 
little strength, and shows little creative power. 

Stronger and more artistic work in many ways is 
to be found in “A Vicar’s Wife.” Here, too, the 
main lines of the story are familiar enough. The 
woman refuses the right man and marries the wrong 
man. The wrong man shows how very wrong he is, 
and the right man comes back from India. The whole 
of India should be, if fiction were reality, densely 
peopled by disconsolate lovers. But the study 
of character in Fletcher, a parson of the deepest 
dye, his wife Lucia, and their child Avis, 
redeems “A Vicar’s Wife” from the common- 
place. There is something of classical irony in 
the book; Lucia speaks with horror of a little 
village tragedy, the birth of an_ illegitimate 
child. At the end of the story Avis, in whom are 
wonderfully reproduced the good qualities of her 
mother and the bad qualities of the father, is 
seduced, and Lucia finds in her own daughter the 
sin which she had reproved, long before, in a 
labourer’s child. On the last pages of the book we 
read of the death of Fletcher ; we are thankful that 
Lucia is free, and that the hero has come back from 
India. The book is not, of course, perfect ; it is not 
free from conventionality, and many of the charac- 
ters are less lifelike and convincing than those 
which we have quoted. But it undoubtedly has 
strength and interest, and may fairly claim to rank 
above the average novel. 


ATHLETIC SPORTS. 
Atuietics, Crciinc, Sxatinc. London: George Bell & Sons. 


“THE most contemptible of created creatures is the 
non-active young man,” an authority has written; 
and next to him is the active young man in whom 
there is no spirit of emulation, no desire to pit his 
physical powers against those of his fellows. So 
keen, healthy, and general is honest rivalry, that the 
young man who, when endowed with good bodily 
strength and health, stands aside when others 
heartily strive for athletic distinction and honour, 
must fall to be classed with those imbecile mashers 
who are rightly considered to be the lowest type of 
civilised mankind. But ours is a sport -loving 
country; for ages the love of enterprise and the 
restless physical vigour of the race have demanded 
outlets in the enthusiastic rivalry of athletic games. 
The varied out-door sports have done much to coun- 
teract the bad effects of sedentary employment, and 
to cultivate the national characteristic qualities of 
endurance, pluck, and self-control. 

This series of handbooks of athletic sports is 
therefore very welcome and timely. Already has 
Mr. Ernest Bell edited five excellent volumes; and 
this is a work in keeping with its predecessors. The 
part on Athletics has been mainly written by Mr. 
H. H. Griffin, who carries on his readers by personal 
enthusiasm for the subject. He intersperses his 
carefully critical remarks with humorous touches. 
His father was the best jumper in Trinity College, 
Dublin. On one occasion some fellow-students were 
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jumping over a broad ditch, when a Freshman 
came up. On being challenged to show his skill, the 
Freshman convulsed the athletes by remarking: 
“ Shure, an’ if I was to jump across, I would fall in 
the middle before I got half-way.” Strange is it 
that it was not until early in the nineteenth century 
that athletics, in a fugitive sort of fashion, began to 
engage the attention of the sport-loving men of the 
day. Yet then impromptu feats were occasionally 
undertaken which trained men of to-day would 
shrink from. For instance, a large party were 
assembled in Black Hall, Kincardineshire, after a 
heavy day’s shooting in July. Conversation having 
turned on feats of endurance, Sir Andrew Hay sud- 
denly challenged Lord Kennedy to walk to Inverness 
—nearly a hundred miles distant—for a bet of £2,500 
aside. They set out at 10 o'clock, in their evening 
dress; the former arriving at his destination in 
32 hours and the latter, by a different route, in 
36 hours. Everyone has heard of Captain Barclay’s 
remarkable feat of walking 1,000 miles in 1,000 hours 
—a mile in each hour. But it was not until the year 
1864 that the active commencement of open amateur 
athleticism was witnessed, when the Civil Service 
Athletic Sports were organised to celebrate the ter- 
centenary of Shakespeare. Three years afterwards 
the Inter-’Varsity Sports were moved up to London. 
Vast progress has been made during the last few 
years. Ten years ago Myers, the “ American deer,” 
won the quarter-of-a-mile championship in 48 secs, ; 
and five years ago W. G. George beat the best pro- 
fessional ever seen, in the marvellous mile time of 
4 min. 12 sec.—the finest performance witnessed in 
the authentic annals of athleticism, irrespective of 
distance or class of contest; in fact, a performance 
beside which the picked feats of most other sports 
pale their ineffectual fires. 

Mr. Griffin next lays down some admirable rules 
on throwing the hammer and putting the shot. The 
magnificent athlete, W. J. M. Barry (who stands 6 ft. 
4in.), from a stand (scorning the “ run”) made the 
world’s record by throwing the 16lb. hammer 130 ft. ; 
and Wadsworth won the Irish championship by 
putting the 16 lb. ball 40 ft. Hints on hurdling are 
given by Mr. C. F. Daft, the holder of the British 
record. Hurdling is the most difficult form of 
athleticism, calling forth an education of its own, 
needing smartness of the legs, judgment of the head, 
and quickness of the eye more than any other sport. 
Mr. E. H. Pelling, who has beaten the world’s 
amateur records in short races, gives some valuable 
instruction about sprint-racing. He has a curious 
way of starting. Making a hole for the left foot 
about six inches behind the scratch and another for 
the right about a yard behind, he drops the ends of 
the corks in his hands on to the scratch. At the 
report of the pistol, he pushes off with the right foot, 
at the same time lifting his hands, and getting into 
the stride at once. The Rev. H. C. L. Tindall, the 
holder of the British record, gives useful hints on 
quarter-mile and half-mile running; his success lay 
in timing himself and keeping sufficient strength to 
rush in at the last forty yards. The Rev. W. Pollock- 
Hill, the holder of the mile record (4 min. 21 sec.), 
gives his experience of training and diet for the con- 
test. Similar advice is given by Mr. J. Kibblewhite, 
the amateur champion for ten miles. The editor 
then discusses the merits of walking athletes. W. 
Perkins broke the one-mile record with 6 min. 23 sec. ; 
and T. Griffith walked 21 miles in less than 3 hours. 
Interesting notes are appended on jumping and 
cross-country running. Full-page drawings of in- 
stantaneous photographs, representing athletes in 
different critical positions, add very much to the 
interest and usefulness of the work. 

The historical and practical account of cycling 
by Mr. Griffin will be read with deep interest. 
The first idea of locomotion in vehicles propelled 
by the passengers is found in the church window 
of Stoke Poges, near Windsor, executed in the 
year 1642; but the first public reference to 
manumotive machines was made in 1766 by a 








professor of Trinity College, Dublin, in the course 
of a lecture to his students. [Illustrations are 
given of the Celeripede of Niepce, and Dalzell’s 
rear-driving dwarf safety bicycle. In 1865 Lalle- 
ment appeared on a wooden bicycle, driven by 
cranks and pedals on the front wheel. Mad sug- 
gestions were blended with strokes of genius in the 
development of the instrument to its present state 
of perfection. It was suggested by one that the 
rider should have wings fixed to his arms and steer 
by his chin. Useful advice is given on training and 
dress for ladies as well as for gentlemen. 

Mr. Douglas Adams has a very enjoyable paper on 
skating. One of the principal ends to be aimed at in 
this “ fine art” is form, for which balance of the body 
is essential; and the skater should feel the back of 
his linen collar against his neck. Diagrams of the 
various evolutions are most serviceable in following 
the explanations. Miss Cheltenham’s chapter to 
ladies is particularly good. They are never to mind 
falls. “ One learns how to fall; the safest way to 
fall is to slip down without struggling to recover.” 
The great secret of graceful skating is ease. She 
shows how ladies can mark out their names on 
the ice as an interesting feat. Remarkable per- 
formances in Holland and Sweden, as well as 
at home, are described. Mr. E. Godayer skated 
ten English miles round the Stockholm course in 
33 minutes 22 seconds; and Mr. J. Smart did one 
and a half miles within five minutes. In all, the 
volume contains no fewer than 190 illustrations, 
well executed and appropriate. 


A BELFAST CHRONICLE. 


Tue Town Boox or THE CorporaTION OF Betrast, 1613—1816. Edited 
from the original, with chronological list of events, and notes, By 
= M. Young, B.A, C.E., M.R.LA. Belfast: Marcus Ward 
¥ 0. 

BE Fast, although an old town, for its castle is mentioned as 

occupied by one of Stronghow’s followers in 1177, and, since the 

Plantation of Ulster, a place of growing consequence, appears 

to possess comparatively few ancient records or documents 

illustrating its history. Of those which have survived, the most 
important is the Town Book, containing entries relating to 
municipal and other public affairs from the year 1632 down to 

1796, though after 1723 they became scanty. During the 

seventeenth century they are of great interest, not only for the 

history of the town, but for the light they throw on the state of 
society in Ulster, as well as on the nascent commerce and 
industries of what has now become the most flourishing place in 

Ireland. The town was incorporated in 1613 by a charter of 

King James I., granted at the instance of Sir Arthur Chichester, 

Baron of Belfast, and Lord of the Castle therein, under the 

title of the Sovereign Free Burgesses and Commonalty of the 

Borough of Belfast. King James IL. by a quo warranto, took 

away the Charter in 1680, but after his fall things returned to 

their former state, and the “Sovereign” continued to be 
annually chosen until 1842, when the present municipal govern- 
ment was established. The Lord of the Castle was another and 
certainly not inferior power in the town; and the simple annals 
here set forth give many instances of the relations of the two, 
and of the kind of authority exercised in the little community. 
Already at the landing of King William in 1690, it was 
described as being quite Scotch in aspect; and, as every- 
body knows, it was a century later the focus of the insurrec- 
tionary spirit in Ulster. Of politics, however, we hear but 
little directly in the Town Book, though not a few entries 
relate to provisions for defence, the town being fortified, and, 
as guarding the passage of the Lagan, a valuable post. 
The Editor has done his work admirably, elucidating many 
ints of interest by notes which are full of learning and acuteness. 
hose of atopographical nature have a special interest for the people 
of Belfast, but there are also others which throw a good deal 
of light on the history of the leading Ulster families, especial] 
the Chichesters, and on the historical events of the seventeent 
century. The book is an extremely handsome one as regards 
paper and print, and does credit to the artistic talent of those 
who have produced it. Among the excellent illustrations a 
specially interesting one is a view of the present city in which 
the little stronghold of King James’ time is shown as a sort of 
islet, not half a mile in circumference, in the mass of modern 
streets and squares. Unfortunately, searcely a trace of this 
ancient town is left. Men built in brick or wood, materials 
which soon vanish under the hand of improvement, and 

Belfast, which is now the wealthiest and will soon be the most 

populous city ip Ireland, was in the martial days of Col. Monro 

ae General Schomberg a place with little presage of its future 
greatness. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

Our of the laudable desire to help a group of working men to 
understand the characteristics of one great branch of modern 
English literature grew “ Popular Studies of Nineteenth-Century 
Poets.” This stionetive-lealing volume of modest dimensions 
consists of lectures on Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, 
Hood, Tennyson, and Browning, delivered by Mr. Marshall 
Mather to a class of artisans in the provinces. The lectures 
awakened a con-iderable degree of interest, and this fact has 
suggested the appeal to a wtiee audience. We are bound to add 
that we think that a certain provincial tone sometimes obtrudes 
itself in the midst of criticisms which, on the whole, are sound 
and sensible, if somewhat superticial. It seems, moreover, a pity 
that Mr. Mather did not lessen the rhetorical exuberance of these 
lectures before he committed them to the keeping of paper and 
print. The popular lecturer must always be allowed a latitude 
which is hardly permissible to the eritie who dabbles with ink. 
The literary verdiets of which this little book is made up are of 
varying degrees of merit; but their critical value is diminished 
by the tendency to hero-worship, as well as by the abrupt descent 
into mere admonition. Mr. Marshall Mather, if we are to judge 
him from these pages, always writes most sensibly when he for- 
gets to be sentimental ; and it is only right to set over against his 
rather vapouring heroies the truth, kindliness, and, within a 
certain range, discernment which enter largely into these esti- 
mates of seven of the most representative English poets of the 
century. 

The new volume of “The Whitefriars Library of Wit and 
Humour” is not in any sense of the word remarkable. It 
borrows its title, “ A Little Flutter,” from the comedy with 
which it opens, and the rest of the book is suggested by its 
sub-title, “Stage, Story, and Stanza.” Mr. Savile Clark has 
threaded together, somewhat loosely, half-a-dozen droll little 
plays, five stories distinguished by ponderous humour, and a 
set of parodies after—at an immeasurable distance—Tennyson, 
Macaulay, and Mrs. Browning. The odd mlange ends witha 
few vacuous verses which hardly touch, on the score of wit and 
humour, the by no means high standard attained elsewhere in 
the volume. 

The ordinary Continental guide-book, even if no bigger than 
an autumn number of “ Bradshaw,” is apt to prove eambersome 
to a tourist who is trying to make himself acquainted with 
foreign parts in the compass of a month or a fortnight, and in 
the company of a solitary portmanteau. Few men, and no 
women—are they not all Innocents Abroad ?—ean wander through 
the highways or the byways of Europe without amassing a more 
or less embarrassing collection of nick-nacks, photographs, 
carved pipes or pictare-frames, or other souvenirs. Under such 
circumstances, the portmanteau aforesaid becomes swollen and 
unmanageable, and resists with growing determination the daily 
attempt to place the guide-book in its original corner. Hence 
the appearance of what our American cousins rather inelegantly 
describe as hip-pocket guides—little books hardly longer than 
the palm of the hand. Quite the best miniature work of refer- 
ence of this kind that we have so far encountered is “ Cassell’s 
Pocket Guides to Europe,” of which a revised and enlarged 
edition has just appeared. We have ourselves travelled across 
Europe with it from Naples to Antwerp, and have tested it at 
every point along the line of route, and with scarcely an excep- 
tion we found that it gave exactly the kind of information which 
we most needed at the moment. Of course, people who want 
glowing and detailed descriptions of palaces, pieture-galleries, 
and the like, for the purposes of their home correspondence, 
must look elsewhere ; but the roving Englishman or American, 
who is compelled to hurry from place to place in light marching 
order, can hardly wish for a better guide, philosopher, and 
friend. By the use of paper almost as thin and as tough as 
bank-notes, it has been found possible to compress in a volume 
which is barely an inch in thickness upwards of five hundred 
holdly printed pages, to say nothing of half-a-dozen maps. The 
dimensions of the volume are five inches by three and a half, and 
the man who buys it will not regret his six shillings. 

Mr. John Morley has somewhere given it as his opinion that 
men are more likely to reach precision in composition by study- 
ing carefully, and with an open mind and vigilant eye, the great 


* Poputak Stvupres or NineETEENTH-CENTURY Ports. By J. Marshall 
Mather, Author of ** Life and Teachings of John Ruskin.’’ London 
and New York: Frederick Warne & Co. Crown 8vo, 

A Littte Fivtrer. Stage, Story, and Stanza. By H. Savile Clark. 
Portrait. (“The Whitefriars Library of Wit and Humour,”) London: 
Henry & Co, Crown 8vo. 

Casseit’s CompreTe Pocker Guipe to Evrops. Revised and En- 
larged. Edited by Edmund (. Stedman, and compiled by Edward 
King. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. London, Paris and 
Melbourne: Cassell & Co., Limited. l8mo. (6s.) 

Goop Eyo.isn ror Beoinyers. By Thomas J. Haslam. Dublin and 
Belfast: Easton & Son. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Crown 8vo. 

Goop Fars ror Littte Moyer. Economical Estimates for Parochial 
and Social Parties, Housekeeping, ete. By E. H. Pitcairn, Author 
of “‘A Golden Thread,” etc. London: Griffith, Farran & Co. 
Crown Svo. 

Mvstcat Waist witx Livinec Carps. By ‘‘ Cavendish.’ Illustrated. 

London: De La Rue & Co, Dublin: William McGee. Crown 8vo. 
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models of writing than by excessive practice on their own 
account. This idea may be said to lie at the basis of Mr. 
Haslam’s “ Good English for Beginners”—a book which, though 
agp | intended for the student's private use, may likewise 
oe consulted with advantage in conjunction with any of the 
existing school manuals of English composition. At the outset 
the author states frankly that experienced teachers will find 
little that is absolutely new in the methods he has adopted 
indeed, certain of them are at least as old as Plato and Cicero. The 
book opens with a bri-f but clear account of the most approved 
methods of study, and stress is laid in this connection on the 
fact that the observance of abstract rules gathered from the 
practice of the best masters may enable the pupil to write 
intelligently, but it will not impart elegance, terseness, variety, 
or even the more subtle forms of literary accuracy. Men of 
conspicnous literary aptitude can dispense with special methods, 
and even with the conscious study of good models; their style 
is, in fact, acquired almost as unconsciously as their speech. 
The great majority of students, however, have to gather strength 
and beauty of expression by a more laborious process, and 
therefore the justification of books like the present, which, 
when patiently followed, may carry the student some way 
on the road towards perfection. The illustrations and 
exercises which fill the majority of Mr. Has'am’s pages 
have been gathered or suggested by the writings of such makers 
of modern English as Milton and Clarendon, Bunyan and Defoe, 
Goldsmith and Addison, Gibbon and Carlyle, Thackeray and 
Froude, Dickens and Ruskin, Matthew Arnold and John Henry 
Newman, to take but a few representative names. The student 
is recommended to choose his own models—even though vaulting 
ambition should o’erleap itself—and then give his days and 
nights to their perusal. Mr. Haslam does not promise that by 
such means the youthful aspirant will become a master of 
English, but he will be a very unimpressionable mortal if the 
master’s influence docs not linger with him. “ Correctness, if it 
be acquired at all, must be caught—whether consciously or un- 
consciously—from the pages of accurate writers ; terseness from 
nervous writers ; variety from versatile writers; and elegance 
from polished writers. There is no alternative way by which 
these literary graces can be either acquired or perfected.” This 
is an excellent book of its sort, admirable in arrangement, lucid 
in exposition, comprehensive in scope, and everywhere bearing 
marks of judgment, taste, and common sense. 

In spite of its title, “ Good Fare for Little Money” is not a 
fresh edition to the already formidable list of modern cookery- 
books. Sydney Smith used to say that he had been forced to make 
sixpence do the work of a shilling, and in less favoured parishes 
than Foston and Combe Florey less brilliant clergymen have in 
these days to study the same aceomplishment. Miss Piteairn 
who is herself a viear’s daughter—bas had to acquire the art of 
making a little money yield brave results in the interests of 
hungry choir-boys, clamorous school-children, to say nothing 
of providing dinners for old people, and parochial tea-parties. 
This book will prove a boon to other good Samaritans who wish 
to expend the money entrusted to them economically and to the 
best advantage. It is not every lady in the land, however 
benevolent and willing, who knows how to “ give a tea, an orange, a 
present, and light up a tree for two hundred infants for three- 
pence halfpenny a head;” and therefore the practical details and 
womanly hints which Miss Pitcairn presents are in their way 
invaluable. There are estimates for all kinds of parties, great 
and small, in this volume; and as they are explicit and thoroughly 
practical, their utility is not open to question. It must, however, 
be remembered that the cost will, of course, vary to some extent 
with the locality and the time of year. 

One of the attractions at the Grand Bazaar held last week in 
Dublin—under the patronage of the Queen—on behalf of the 
Masonic Female Orphan School of Ireland, was a set of very 
ingenious and graceful games, entitled “ Musical Whist with 
Living Cards,” arranged by that past-master of Court e:iquette 
in all that concerns the King of Hearts and his companions— 
our old friend “Cavendish.” The games have now been 
published in a pretty illustrated pamphlet, and we venture to 
predict that at various frites and garden-parties during the 
summer these pleasing and picturesque diversions will be in 
vogue. 
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